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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
The Catholic Contribution 


By 
RENEE HAYNES 


basic structure of ideas from which the investigator works. 

The second is the reason for which the work is undertaken. 
Both of these will play some part in the third, the selection of 
the evidence he accumulates and verifies, and in the fourth, the 
interpretation he puts on his findings. It is worth while to discuss 
the first component, because its influence is so powerful, especially 
when it is not recognised. 

The basic structure of ideas, the things that an investigator takes 
for granted with or without examining them, tend to determine 
his choice of subject, his mode of work and his conclusions. His 
findings will be of much greater general value if he does attempt 
to examine this basic structure, or at any rate to make himself 
and his fellows conscious of its nature. In connection with psychi- 
cal research the most important Catholic presupposition is that 
in the human being what the medievals called the vegetative, the 
animal and the intellectual soul (roughly, physiological activity; 
instinct, and unconscious and conscious emotion; reason, intuitive 
and active) are united in a single self with the body, its usual 
means of receiving impressions. It follows that sensory imagery 
must be its normal way of formulating its experience to itself. 
Catholics, therefore, should not be inclined to dismiss all “visions” 
as necessarily the product of some physical, emotional, mental 
or moral disorder, but should fairly easily be able to accept the 
hypothesis that knowledge acquired through the stimulus of psit 
may often be translated into sensory terms before it can be 
apprehended. Next, to examine the reasons why Catholics may 
become interested in psychical research. 

* Psi, or the psi-factor, is the name given to the faculty believed to underlie 


telepathy, precognition, psychokinesis, and so on. The term covers a larger field 
than the older “extra sensory perception” (ESP) or “‘para-normal cognition.” 


| Bees INVESTIGATION has four components. The first is the 
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326 THE MONTH 
It is clear that they will not be moved by three of those motives 


which often prompt investigation; to demonstrate the existence 
of the soul, to accumulate evidence of its immortality, or to prove 
that God Is. 

These are, by the way, three separate reasons, and it is worth 
while to see why. Many have believed that there is in man a 
principle neither wholly dependent on the vagaries of body and 
emotions, nor wholly determined by external circumstance, who 
would certainly not affirm its survival of physical death. Since 
in our own era the popular interpretation of Freudian theory has 
devalued man’s inner fife while Marxist doctrine in Russia, like 
Behaviorism in America, has reduced his moral decisions to 
clockwork activities set going by external stimuli, many who still 
believe in the existence of the soul now found this belief on the 
evidence for the psi factor, whose workings transcend time, space, 
and possibly the normal operations of physical energy. They do 
not all, or necessarily, maintain that this evidence warrants faith 
in personal immortality. 

Some, on the other hand, seek for proof of survival without 
any concomitant interest in psychological or theological problems. 

Yet others, like Dr. Rhine, base on the ex i proof of 
psi a hypothesis that it might prove possible to devise further 
experiments to demonstrate the existence of some primal and self- 
existent Energy expressing Itself alike in physical and in psychical 
phenomena. 

For what reasons, then, will Catholics be interested in psychical 
research? First, like other human beings, out of that ordinary 
overwhelming curiosity which moves the human race from the 
child, fretting because he “wantsh to shee wheelsh go wound,” 
to the astronomer working without utilitarian cunning but 
with infinite satisfction to discover the nature and behaviour of 
the stars in their courses. And as it is useful to know what makes 
an investigator tick, and what ideas he takes for granted, perhaps 
it is not egotistical to mention that I am interested in psychical 
research because I want to see the wheels go round, and how 
they do it, and why, and that I take for granted, as well as Catholic 
dogma, the fact that psi phenomena exist, and cannot be explained 
in terms of fraud, imagination or meaningless coincidence. The 
common experience of mankind, the records (to be found in the 
archives of the Society for Psychical Research) of spontaneous 
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instances over the last seventy years, the qualitative experiments 
conducted by Gilbert Murray, Whately Carington and others, 
together with the quantitative experiments of Rhine, Soal, 
Bateman and Langdon Davies seem to me to be conclusive. It 
may be thought necessary (though it will not, I fancy, be effective) 
to accumulate more and more stringently tested and “randomised” 
statistical evidence in order to convince persons either unfamiliar 
with the subject or unwilling to undergo the discomfort involved 
in readjusting their minds to include so fundamentally awkward 
an idea. But for those who are familiar with it to keep reiterating 
to one another this form of proof looks like a compulsion neurosis. 
I am convinced that adequate evidence of the existence of psi 
has now been obtained, and that the next step is to frame and 
to test hypotheses as to how it may be interpreted. 

The reason why Catholics as such study parapsychology is of 
course because of its close link with several A their own investiga- 
tions, a link which may well be used by those unfamiliar with 
the total Faith to devalue it and “explain it away.” 

One of these investigations is concerned with the genuineness 
of apparitions of saints. It may be noted, in passing, how little 
weight is given to apparitions of the dead in the ordinary way, 
though Mass may be offered and prayers said for the repose of 
their souls. Sir Shane Leslie aibak quotes St. Thomas Aquinas 
as saying that the dead may be unaware of their own apparitions; 
compare the instance cited by G. N. M. Tyrrell of an apparition 
of the living, a man sitting working in his study quite unaware 
that his phantasm was being observed curvetting about the 
hunting field several miles away. 

Reports of the apparitions of saints are, however, seriously 
investigated, for obvious reasons. In this connection it may be 
interesting to refer to an article which appeared in the Catholic 
Herald of 2 December, 1955, about apparitions of Our Lady. 
Twenty-seven reports of such apparitions have been examined 
over the last twenty years. Eighteen have been rejected as not 
genuine. In seven, judgment has been suspended. Only two have 
been accorded “‘a favourable decision,” which means no more 
than that Catholics may believe in their authenticity, not that they 
must. The procedure used has been the same for more than two 
centuries, and was first formulated by Prosper Lambertini, Pope 
Benedict XIV, whose work is still the basis of what may be called 
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the methodology of Catholic investigations involving psi 
phenomena. 

To carry out this procedure, the Bishop of the diocese concerned 
generally nominates a diocesan commission composed of theo- 
logians, doctors of medicine, and experts in canon law, skilled 
in the taking and assessment of evidence, who conduct the enquiry. 
They visit the place where the apparition is said to have been 
seen, and attempt to exclude the possibility that it could have 
been produced by natural causes, fraud, imagination, and so on, 
or by an evil spirit. The person or people claiming to have seen 
it have both a medical and a el examination, and any trace 
of psychopathological tendencies on the one hand, or of lack of 
genuine humility on the other will lead to a negative judgment 
at once. The question of whether the apparition, though genuinely 
independent of the percipient, was projected by an evil spirit, 
will be settled fairly easily by the test of whether it suggested 
anything “contrary to faith or morals.” Thus, if an apparition 
(not explicable by natural causes) of the patron saint of Germany, 
St. Boniface, had been reported in the Rhineland of the 1930's, 
adjuring people to murder Jews in the national interest, or to 
worship the Fihrer, it would not have been difficult to guess its 
provenance. 

Another kind of investigation for which a knowledge of 
parapsychology is essential is that of possession. An exhaustive 
survey of this field of enquiry is to be found in a recent volume 
of the Etudes Carmelitaines, entitled Satan. 

It may be illuminating to quote.a few points. It is recorded 
that since 1583 at least, the priest enquiring into such cases has 
been required to investigate the life and health of the person 
supposed to be possessed, and to be careful that he is not deceived 
into attempting to exorcise melancholics, lunatics and ensorcelés 
(those suffering from the effects of suggestion); these should be 
cared for by doctors. Nowadays he is also advised to call in a 
neurologist or psychiatrist, and to bear in mind the fact that 
various formerly suspect psi phenomena, including telepathy, 
telekinesis and radiesthesia can be natural and morally neutral 
occurrences. Double personality, and speaking in languages 
unknown to the victim (provided cryptamnesia has been ruled 
out), may still be regarded as possible symptoms of possession. 
It is interesting to note how closely the test for possession outlined 
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in an article by Fr. Maquart resembles that formulated by Whately 


Carington who devised a word-association method to determine 
whether a medium’s “control” is indeed an independent entity 
or a split-off fragment of the psyche: “if,” Fr. Maquart concludes, 
“the spirit presents the same system of associations of ideas as 
the subject, one should very much doubt possession.” Fr. de 
Tonquédec, writing on the question of whether the fact that a 
man speaks in a language unknown to him can be explained in 
terms of telepathy with those present who understand it, points 
out that in telepathic communications “what is given to the 
percipient is not an abstract yes or no, such as are exchanged in 
ordinary talk; it is not a precise piece of information, intelligible 
in itself. It is a picture, a fragment or fragments whose meanin 
remains to be seen, and which the percipient interprets in accord- 
ance with his natural faculties and his own ideas.” If a patient 
is asked detailed questions in an unknown language, and gives 
detailed replies, “this does not look like the ordi workings 
of telepathy,” which is “symbolic, dim, general.” 

Psi phenomena are also investigated during the course of 

—— for beatification and for canonisation. Both—one may 
ead to the other—consist of long, tedious and painstaking 
researches undertaken in order to discover whether certain human 
beings, now dead, who are reputed to have become very close 
to God, were so in fact; whether they should be given public 
honour because their lives, radiant with faith, hope, and charity, 
mirror and transmit the love and power of God; and whether 
they should be asked in their solidarity both with Him and with 
the human race, to pray for us. 

These researches are not undertaken unless the subject is believed 
to have shown “heroic virtue,” a state for which a matter-of-fact 
humility is essential; and it is clearly recognised that psi-phenomena 
and holiness are not inseparable. St. Paul “plays down” the 
importance of the former in his correspondence with the Christians 
at Corinth. “I may have powers of prophecy,” he says, “no secret 
hidden from me, no knowledge too deep for me” (in the technical 
terms of psychical research these powers are labelled precognition, 
telepathy, clairvoyance) . . . “I may have utter faith, so that I 
can move mountains” (telekinesis on a scale to which experiments 
with dice are infinitesimal) . . . “yet if I lack charity I count for 
nothing.” There is no need to cite what St. Paul said about charity ; 
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but it is important to bear in mind that this is the essential thing, 
to which the rest is secondary, a matter of effects and symptoms. 
In practice, no official enquiry about miracles is made until the 
existence of “‘heroic virtue’ has been established. 

Then, however, exhaustive researches are begun. To quote 
Machen’s careful study, The Canonisation of Saints, it is required 
that unless he has been venerated from time immemorial, at least 
two miracles must have been wrought through the intercession 
of the Servant of God before a decree of beatification can be 
issued, and two more after his beatification, before he can be 
declared a saint. Three are needed for this if his beatification 
demanded none. At least eight witnesses to these miracles are 
needed, and a larger number—up to thirty—is usual. They are 
sworn to tell the truth, and it is forbidden, as in English courts 
of law, to put leading questions to them. Where miracles of 
healing are concerned, a specialist in the disease said to have been 
cured is consulted, and asked on what points the witnesses should 
be examined. Benedict XIV laid down in the eighteenth century 
that cures of epilepsy should be rejected, as it might always recur, 
and precautions are even more stringent now that the part played 
by hysteria in causing various illnesses is known. For this reason, 
among others, doctors examine the patient cured after some 
interval, to see both whether there are any signs of a relapse, and 
whether some other form of disease has developed. 

The investigation of other psi phenomena is also of course 
essential; and Catholic researches in this connection are even more 
complicated than those conducted by that very cautious body the 
Society for Psychical Research. They have, like the Society, the 
delicate task of ruling out fraud, self-deception, meaningless coinci- 
dence, and suggestion, as explanations of the events to beexamined. 
They have then further to discriminate between psi-phenomena as 
such, and the direct and miraculous action of God. This task is not 
made any easier by the fact that the psychophysiological discip- 
lines involved in bodily austerity, in private prayer and meditation, 
and in communal ritual, rededicating to ie search for God the 
disintegrated forces of instinct, of personal consciousness and of 
collective being, all seem to release and heighten psi activity. This 
fact seems to be well known in all the developed religions; and 
in those for which a conscious awareness of the Divine Presence 


is the sole aim of the worshipper, warnings are given that no 
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attention should be paid to knowledge of human activities 
received through the psi faculty, as it will only prove distracting, 
(witness for instance the Jung—Wilhelm translation of the Chinese 
manual of contemplation, The Secret of the Golden Flower). For 
Christians, who are called to serve God as well as to seek Him, 
and for whom the consciousness of that Presence is generally 
followed by a dedication to be used for Its purposes in the 
pad of their fellow-men, the problem cannot be solved so 
simply. 

iwe groups of men and women dedicated to God in 
communities vowed to poverty, chastity and obedience, attention 
to visions must, if responsible consciousness be retained, be 
subordinated to the Rule of communal life. Thus, the auto- 
biography of St. Thérése of Lisieux shows that among the 
Carmelites, the bell summoning the nun to corporate prayer must 
never be ignored because she is absorbed either in private devotion 
or in extra-sensory perception. 

For no one, however, can a knowledge of the needs of others 
received through psi (or in any other way) be dismissed as a mere 
distraction. Something will be done about it, either through 

rayer, suffering, or exterior action. Often, of course, there will 
be no conscious choice; as appears in the well-attested case of a 
priest who was very much a man of prayer. He was wakened 
out of his first sleep by someone telling him that an urgent sick 
call had just come through on the telephone. He got up, threw 
on his clothes, went to the address given, which was previously 
unknown to him, arrived in time to comfort the patient who 
was staying there, and after her death returned to the clergyhouse 
to find that no one there had awoken him, and that the telephone 
had not rung that night. 

It looks as if there were a deeper level still at which the soul 
can be given, via psi, the knowledge of some human need, and 
deal with it as if it were its own. The first stage of this process 
can perhaps be paralleled by the experience (cited by Dr. Jan 
Ehrenwald) of the psychiatrist who runs the risk of becoming 
telepathically involved in his patient’s problems, and must, since 
he works in his own strength alone, detach himself lest he too 
should be submerged by them. A clear example of how the second 
stage may be tackled is, I suggest, to be found in the study of the 
timing and result of much of the poltergeist phenomena exhibited 
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in the life of St. John Baptist Vianney, better known perhaps as 
the Curé d’Ars.: 

It is necessary to stress a theological point without which this 
hypothesis cannot be made clear. It is this. In Catholic belief one 
Person of the Triune Godhead took manhood upon Himself, was 
born into our disintegrated world, suffered with us and for the 
miseries consequent upon the Fall, died to restore us to our lost 
relationship with Deity, and left in the Catholic Church a body 
which should live by His divine life, transmit It from one genera- 
tion to another, and go on with His work at all levels of being. 
Those who unite themselves with His life will be used, and given 
strength, to carry out His purpose. This may involve them in 
enduring with Him in the collective being of the Church, the 
pain of other men, with whom they are also united in the collec- 
tive unconscious of mankind. They may feel completely sub- 
merged in this pain; but since they do not work in their own 
vitality alone they will be enabled, in God, to overcome it for 
themselves and those others. 

It should also be made clear that poltergeist phenomena seem 
to arise from a number of different causes: and that the cause 
relevant to this argument has nothing to do with either, say, the 
subterranean movements of water or the activity of imbecile 
spirits, but is the upheaval of some subconscious conflict, pro- 
jected in external telekinetic form. It is this cause which Dr. Jung, 
— others, believes to be operative in many instances. 

Such projections seem to occur much more frequently amon 
pubescent children and unsophisticated peoples than in adult 
urban man. It will be remembered that the Curé d’Ars was of 
peasant stock, and that book learning came to him with so much 
difficulty that there was at one time some doubt as to whether 
he could pass the examinations necessary before he could be 
ordained. 

Anyone attempting to bring back his disintegrated emotions, 
desires, habits, activities into a unity focused upon God must long 
be involved in conflict at some level. It seems probable that the 
earliest outbreaks of poltergeist activity in the life of the Curé 
were external projections of his own personal conflicts. It is 
recorded that bur followed closely on the heels of “internal 
temptations of great violence.” His first rationalisation of the 
apparent bangings at his door, shouts, and rumbling of carts, was 
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that thieves were after the church valuables and wanted to frighten 
him away. Only after a time did he conclude (when there was 
never anyone to be seen), that they were assaults of the Devil 
(or, in more complex language, temptations to fear and acquies- 
cence in evil transformed into an exterior mode). Then he sent 
away the villagers he had asked to stay with him to help protect 
church property, and “very much frightened” but with solitary 
courage, prayed for help. In the production of the later polter- 
geist phenomena, however, two other forms of psi activity seem 
to have been involved, telepathy and clairvoyance. These 
phenomena were occurring, it will be remembered, at a 
time when his holiness was becoming so widely suspected that 
special transport was arranged to bring to Ars people from all 
over the country, who queued for twenty-four hours and more 
inside and outside the church to consult and confess to a man 
already popularly believed to be a saint. It was usually a day or so 
before the arrival of what the Curé called “a big fish,” someone 
who had lost touch with the Faith for forty years or more, had 
slid into bad ways or deliberately chosen evil, that the outbreaks 
of hammering, galloping, hoarse singing and shouting, the 
shaking of the house, and so on, took place. They did not always 
happen at Ars itself, by the way. They disturbed, for instance, the 
sleep of a group of priests preaching to celebrate a jubilee whom 
M. Vianney joined at the village of St. Trivier sur Moignons 
for a day or two. When at last they rushed into his room, to 
find his bed had been dragged into the middle of the floor, he 
apologised saying “It is the grappin. I am sorry I forgot to warn 
you beforehand. However, there will be a big fish tomorrow.” 
There was indeed, in the person of the local magnate who had 
been notorious for his evil life, and was observed coming to 
confession. On other occasions the Curé remarked, “The grappin 
is very stupid, he himself tells me of the arrival of big sinners”; 
and, late in life, “At the beginning I felt afraid, but now I am 
quite happy. It is a good sign, there is always a good haul of 
fish next day.” 

This pattern of events seems to be covered by the following 
hypothesis; that the Curé, precognitively aware at an unconscious 
level of the state of conflict in which some unknown man or 
woman was to come to him, took in prayer that conflict upon 
himself; projected it, as he had projected earlier conflicts F his 
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own, in the form of poltergeist phenomena; suffered acutely for 
many years from the horror and terror these caused him, and 
throughout for lack of sleep; endured; and so enduring, worked 
out the sufferer’s struggle for him, and was enabled to restore him. 

I have now dealt, though not always one at a time (for they 
stick together like fruit drops in a boy’s pocket), with three of 
the points about investigations made at the beginning of this paper. 
I have attempted to touch on the most important part in that 
basic structure of ideas which the Catholic will take be granted; 
to indicate the reasons for which he is likely to be interested in 

sychical research; and to convey the preoccupations which will 
probably influence his selection of evidence. It remains to discuss 
what interpretations he is likely to put upon his findings. 

Here individual judgment and temperament will play their part. 
With Abbot Weisinger in his study, Occult Phenomena in the Light 
of Theology, Catholics sometimes ascribe the existence of psi to 
the sporadic survival of a quality common to all mankind before 
the Fall. I do not myself feel that the evidence justifies this, since 
the faculty has not now any necessary connection with innocence 
and goodness; one has only to think of that “intuitive somnambu- 
lism” to which Hitler rightly laid claim for some years, or of the 
very odd phenomena connected with Rasputin. This might well 
be countered by the remark that either or both of these characters 
showed signs of being possessed and used by the powers of evil. 
Whether this process was direct or indirect, however, is open 
to discussion. 

It looks as if there were five overlapping categories in which 
supernormal phenomena could roughly be grouped. In the first, 
at any rate, all Catholics must believe. 

This first is, of course, the direct action of God, the miraculous. 
As an instance of this may be cited an incident in the life of the 
nineteenth-century St. John Bosco, who founded, without any 
money of his own, a number of still flourishing orphanages, 
schools, and training colleges for the priesthood. At the Turin 
college of 300 students one morning there were only fifteen to 
twenty stale rolls in the house, and the baker, whose bill they had 
not been able to pay, would supply no more. Don Bosco, when 
asked what was to be done about breakfast, said he would distri- 
bute whatever was there. A young man who had heard this went 
and stood behind him to see what would happen as he gave out 
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the rolls to the students who came up for them. He observed 
that the basket had no more than twenty rolls in it; that each 
student was given a roll; and that when the distribution was over 
there were still the same number of rolls in it as there had been at 
the beginning, though the basket had not been changed and no 
new rolls had been brought. This happened in 1860. 

The young man, Francis Dalmazzo, who gave this evidence 
on oath in the beatification process, had meant to leave the training 
college, whose life he found very hard; but was so much impressed 
that + remained. It should be remembered that in all processes 
for beatification and for canonisation an important part is played 
by an official whose actual title is Promoter of the Faith, but whose 
function is aptly indicated by his nickname of Devil’s Advocate. 
His work is to pick holes in all the evidence adduced; to put 
forward natural explanations of all sorts—mistakes, illusion, 
deception, fraud (pious or otherwise), suggestion, hallucination— 
for the alleged events; and to admit nothing as miraculous which 
could bear any other interpretation. 

The second category into which supernormal phenomena may 
fall is that caused by the action of discarnate spirits: not necessarily 
ghosts, but angelic powers good or evil. This may well shade off 
into any of the remaining three; which can be attributed to the 
operation of the psi-function, active or passive, stimulated in 
different ways, heightened in various relationships, in human 
beings and possibly in other living creatures. They may usefully 
be under three headings: “wild,’’ “cultivated,” and 
“incidental” paranormal phenomena. 

The “wild” sort are those which occur spontaneously. Instances 
abound in the records of the Society for Psychical Research; in 
studies of preliterate peoples; in the works of one or two psychia- 
trists (Jung, Ehrenwald, Bendit, for instance); in the observations 
of mothers with young children; and occasionally, it seems, in 
domestic dogs, cats, horses and other pets. Whether the migration 
of birds and eels, the behaviour of white ants and the no-longer 
verifiable tradition that rats precognitively quit doomed ships can 
all be interpreted in terms of “wild” psi it is hard to say, little 
conclusive work seems to have been done on the subject. 

“Cultivated” psi phenomena are rare in contemporary Western 
culture; the attempt to train and use the faculty for extra- 
sensory perception for scientific demonstrations and uses is seldom 
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successful for long, perhaps because its motivation is such an 
abstract one. 

Those who work with card sensitives know too well that it 
is certainly not practice which makes psi perfect. It is too often 
a flickering thing, like the light of an electric torch battery which 
will soon give out, and it is fatally easy to extinguish it by bore- 
dom. The attempts most likely to produce enduring results are 
those in which some emotional or financial satisfaction is involved. 
Dowsers may develop and intensify their curious gift as a means 
of earning a living, as may clairvoyants and fortune-tellers. 
Amateurs may seek and find the best conditions for releasing 
powers which can give them the satisfaction of “being psychic.” 
Mediums may exercise themselves in techniques of dissociation. 
Yet others, though this is probably more frequent in non- 
industrial patterns of culture, may attempt to develop psi in order 
to gain power. Among these, to judge from evidence afforded 
by the study of eastern religions, may be people who, having set 
out to become aware of the Presence 3 God, have stopped at 
the stage when “incidental” psi developed really strongly, tempted 
by the opportunities it affords for pride, and self-assertion, and 
sometimes for the pleasure of fame and power. 

Other aspects of “incidental” psi have already been discussed. 

To sum up this brief survey of the Catholic contribution to 
psychical research four things may be said: that it includes the 
= of a considerable body of evidence, accumulated as the 

y-product of a different kind of investigation; that it can suggest 
methods of classifying this evidence; that it affords various 
hypotheses for the interpretation of the facts so far established; 
and that the substratum of thought underlying it should ensure 
that its findings will not be emotionally patterned by the passionate 
desire to prove or disprove through them the existence of God 
or the immortality of the soul. 
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the first half of the twentieth century, when the world and 
poetic technique have changed more radically than during 
the whole previous period of four centuries. Hence their most 
immediately noticeable characteristic: variety—an orderly variety 
which expresses Dame Edith’s development as person and poet. 

Some sort of classification becomes necessary. The poems can 
be divided chronologically into seven groups corresponding to 
seven ages of the poet. The first is that of The Child in the Garden: 
a walled garden of nectarines and peaches and strawberries, where 
the poet sings of “The kings and queens on the nursery wall,” 
of an owl called Mrs. Bunch, of Queen Circe the farmer’s wife, 
and of King Cophetua. It is not the usual child’s pink-sugar world. 
This girl can distinguish the texture of every Pit and leaf; for 
another thing, the fantastic does not merely lurk in the back- 
ground, it intrudes: ghosts and witches, weird parrots, a monkey 

laying the piano and a French governess whose “‘feet make marks 
like centaur hoofs In hairy snow.” 

Brute fact makes its only appearance with the death of a certain 
Countess of Desmond who fell long ago from an apple-tree at the 
age of a hundred and forty. Death, then, is slightly ridiculous in 
this child’s eighteenth-century dream-world of “trees periwigged 
and snuffy,” of rococo and Chinoiserie, of gaiety and . the poet 
herself later admits) of folly. 

Already in this age two distinctive traits emerge: first, the use 
of the language of one sense where the language of another sense 
is expected: for example, “the insipid empty-tasting fruits Of 
summer giggling through the rounded leaves” and “The threads 
are mixed in a tartan sound.” The second characteristic is an 
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extraordinary gift of onomatopoeia, as in “The little golden lights 
like Chinese ladies peep Through the old queen’s curtains, then 
like sleep Their gentle footsteps fade again and fail, And once 
again the world is ghostly pale.” 

The last lines of The Sleeping Beauty, which marks the end of 
what I have called the poet's first age, proclaim a denial of life: 
“And oh, far best,’ the gardener said, “Like fruits to lie in your 
kind bed, To sleep as snug as in the grave .. .’”” The denial is 
carried a stage further in the poet’s second age, which might be 
called The Poet Plays her Mandoline. Words are now arranged 
according to principles of music, not meaning. The poems of 
Facade are abstract patterns in sound which fittingly express the 
poet’s abstraction from life. At their most meaningful they some- 
times attain the level of nonsense verse. It is a bizarre world this, 
where we meet “‘the fat and zebra’d emperor from Zanzibar” 
and a satyr in a periwig; quite original—the only influence seems 
to be Verlaine’s Colloque sentimental in the poem called Rain—but 
it is a private world which the reader can never fully share. 

Dame Edith’s was a daring but necessary experiment. Europe 
had grown sick of outworn, flaccid forms: England of the Geor- 
gians, France of Prudhomme and Heredia. Dadaism was a move- 
ment equivalent to Dame Edith’s: both involved a reshuffling of 
the cards, and both failed to produce first-rate poetry. Dadaism 
has continued up to the present day in France, thirty years of 
almost total loss. Dame Edith, on the other hand, soon abandoned 
her virtuoso musical experiments, taking with her her gains. 
These included an even more exquisite ear and a new gaiety: 
lines like “The cat’s in his cradle, All’s well with the world!”— 
wisdom emerging from nonsense, as the clown’s dust may go 
to make an emperor. Another gain was the discovery of exotic 
words: bastinado, galloon, patacoon and so on. 

In Dame Edith’s third age, comprising Marine, The Drunkard 
and Colonel Fantock, The Poet Leaves her Garden. She is now able 
to appraise her early life and recognises that fantasy is first cousin 
to madness. This is a transitional period, a groping back to the 
usual world, a trying out of her new discoveries and techniques. 
She is not content merely to describe, as most of her immediate 
predecessors had done—she gives abstract equivalents of the dis- 
order around her: “The air is like a jarring bell That jangles 
words it cannot spell, And black as Fate, the iron trees Stretch 
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thirstily to catch the breeze.” A néw feature appears, which is to 
become permanent: a clairvoyance penetrating all that is arti- 
ficial or superficial. The Shelley-like vision of the first age has 
now become ironical: “The giddy sun’s kaleidoscope Casts 
colours on the face of these: Cosmetics of Eternity, And powders 
faces blue as death.” 

In her fourth age—from Three Rustic Elegies to Gold Coast 
Customs (but excluding Five Songs)—The Poet Wrestles with 
Death: death no longer ridiculous but grisly and menacing. 
Can dreams of childhood and the figures Tnaged be said to die, 
asks the poet in Elegy on Dead Fashion, and she answers, No, 
they are never quite dead: Psyche becomes a kitchenmaid and 
Venus a statue mouldering on the wall. This life-in-death can 
be as poignant as the actual death of men and women—the 
subject of Metamorphosis and Gold Coast Customs, when the last 
remaining note of hope from the garden is beaten down b 
macabre drums. The legacy of this age is a collection of puede 
for death—the bone, the worm, the cold, Zero—which will 
later be deepened and returned to good account. 

The poet's fifth age is Eurydice Returned. She has been granted, 
as it were, a vision of heaven and hell. The former questioning 
mood, terror and horror have been replaced by a new assurance, 
matched by a technical development: long lines and rhyme 
(formerly frequent) now used only to drive Lens an important 
— Her subject-matter has increased: -_ the whole cosmos 
plays its part, as in a Homeric hymn. Old images rea , 
doubled: the gardeners cried but high 


~ howled For a darker rain to cool the delirium of gold.” The poet 


seems to have been granted a new faith. Christ has forgiven all 
men, and so she too can forgive. The change is typified by a new 
and supernatural transmutation of her favourite word: “And I 
who stood in the grave-clothes of my flesh Unutterably spotted 
with the world’s woes Cry, ‘I am Fire. See, I am the bright 
gold .. .” “And I had learned beneath the earth that all gold 
nature Changes to wheat or gold in the sweet darkness.” 

Lyric exultation could not long be maintained at such a pitch. 
Tears soon erode part of the joy, and for a world again at war 
an even more authoritative tone was demanded. In her sixth 
age, from Still Falls the Rain to The Coat of Fire, Dame Edith 
becomes The Poet as Sibyl. Long prophetic lines boom out their 
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warning: “Soon comes the Night when those who were never 
loved Shall know the small immortal serpent’s kiss And turn to 
dust as lover turns to lover . . .” But the fifth age persists beneath. 
Despair now can never be total: order underlies the world, man 
is a microcosm, and his suffering shared—‘“I see Christ’s wounds 
weep in the Rose on the wall!” 

From Three Poems of the Atomic Age onwards is the seventh age 
when The Poet Weeps over the World. The chief poem of this 
period, The Shadow of Cain, strikes me as even greater now than 
on its first appearance: the only piece of writing I have seen which 
does justice to its subject: the dropping of the atomic bomb. 
No description, no moralizing, no use of ephemeral, factitious 
terms: the words aeroplane and bomb do not occur. The language 
of death and evil had already been forged—but is now charged 
with as much more power in relation to previous poems as the 
bomb itself in relation to conventional weapons. Partly, that 
power springs from knowledge. The poet has understood the 
cause of the disaster, sees the heat rays rippling from Adam’s 
sin or, in her own words: “Began the huge migrations From 
some primeval disaster in the heart of Man,” culminating in the 
supreme line: “Then to the murdered Sun a totem pole of dust 
arose in memory of Man.” No cant about science run mad or the 
regress or progress: simply, the shadow of Cain is Dives. 

Later poems develop details from Cain. “Those ashes that were 
men” gives rise to the new image: “‘Or a winding-sheet?’ 
(Outworn . . . The Dead have nothing left to hide.)”” The old 
habit of combining imagery from the language of several senses 
now produces this apocalyptic effect: “And gowns the colour 
of the thunder’s reverberations Among the forests . . .”” Her theme 
has become the universe, all time, but the poet never stands aside 
unimplicated. She weeps, and her tears cool the fires of man’s 
pain: “I am the water-carrier to the Damned.” In the last poem 
of the book her grief finds a particularly appropriate subject in 
an Elegy for Dylan Thomas, whom she recognised, generously 
helped and encouraged, and has outlived to mourn. 

The most striking fact about these seven ages of the poet is 
that the last is greater than the first and also greater than any of 
the preceding ages. Sometimes a poet lapses into silence in later 
life, as Racine or Rimbaud; usually comes a decline: Wordsworth’s 
ratiocination or Yeats’s self-pity. But these poems show an un- 
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mistakable and uninterrupted advance of style, subject-matter 
and power right up to the present time. , 

Why should this be? Perhaps because Dame Edith’s vision is so 
individual, her gifts so underivative and independent of fashion. 
Her literary debts are astonishingly small: to Rimbaud for a 
conception of language in which each letter has distinct associa- 
tions; to Blake for the power of discovering “a world in a grain 
of sand”; perhaps to St. John Perse’s Anabase for the long lines 
and Asiatic symbolism of the last age—The Poet Weeps over 
the World; to Rilke, perhaps, for the image of Eurydice as a vein 
of metal in the earth. 

I can think of no other poet except Hafiz who has made so 
much of so few symbols. Like Hafiz: dust, the rose, the sun; 
and also: honey, the worm, gold. The growth of the single 
symbol “bone” is a fair example of how the poet’s vision has 
widened and deepened. In The Poet in her Garden its symbolism 
is teasingly private: ““Beside the sea (blue-white harsh bone 
Hard as a ship’s deck).” In The Poet Wrestles with Death, the 
symbolism has become public but remains conventional: “O 
dust of all the dead, my heart has known That terrible Gehenna 
of the bone Deserted by the flesh—with Death alone!” “A 
bugbear bone that bellows white” and “I shall never gather m 
bones and my dust Together (so changed and scattered, lost . . .) 
The Poet as Sibyl dares more: “And my love, that white lady, 
is but a thin white bone.” and “‘we, The outcast Tree of Bone 
On which our Christ is crucified.” In the last period of all terrible 
beauties are born: “And the ray from that heat came soundless, 
shook the sky As if in search of food, and squeezed the stems Of 
all that grows on the earth till they were dry—And drank the 
marrow of the bone”; “And the sad sapphire bone shrunk by 
Time’s fires To this small apish thing.” Finally, of Prometheus: 
“that poor stick of bone To which my body and my soul are 
nailed,” giving “not even a spark to warm my hands.” 

From these typical quotations emerges an important paradox: 
no poet has been more of her time than Dame Edith, yet all her 
symbolism and nearly all her imagery are drawn from nature. 
“The world I see is a country world,” she says. Yet her cities and 
towns are as vivid as those of the poets of the ’thirties, with their 
pylons and telephones, and possess this advantage: they will 
never date, never become poetically unconvincing. 
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In a short notice it is impossible to discuss technique fully, 
but two of the poet’s less obvious virtues may be mentioned. One 
of the quotations above (“And the sad sapphire bone . . .”) is 
taken from a poem whose dominant colour is blue. Many of the 
poems have their colour scheme: in Butterfly-Weather, for in- 
stance, the palette is restricted to yellow, in Gold Coast Customs 
to black pe white. Always the colour reinforces the poet’s mood. 

The second minor virtue relates to the poet’s learning. Notes 
and references at the back of the book show a wide range of 
erudition, yet consulting these references in no way adds to the 
reader’s enjoyment or appreciation of the poems. Learning and 
sensibility have been aly integrated. The same skill is shown 
in the Elegy for Dylan Thomas, where Thomas’s favourite words— 
foxes, Adam, green—are unobtrusively but most effectively inter- 
woven. 

Integration is no less evident in a much more important sphere. 
The last poems are pervaded by a profoundly religious conviction, 
yet there is never a hiatus between the poetry and the religious 
sentiment. Often, in fact, the verse is convincing in proportion 
to the religious intensity behind it. Take the two versions of 
Metamorphosis. The first dates from 1929, the age I have called 
The Poet Wrestles with Death. The poem treats of “the appalling 
lion-claws of age” and of dissolution, rising to this climax: “I, 
too, from ruined walls hung upside down And, batlike, only saw 
Death’s ruined town And mumbling crumbling dust . . . I saw 
the people Mouthing blindly for the earth’s blind nipple.” The 
poem runs to some three hundred harrowing lines, then suddenly 
in the last eight appears a note of hope: “Then my immortal 
Sun rose, Heavenly Love, To rouse my carrion to life...” A 
vague Theism, so the reader feels, has produced a blurred meta- 
phor incapable of conquering the terrible vivid bat imagery: 
the poem ends in a state of disequilibrium. In 1946 (The Poet 
Weeps over the World) Dame Edith rewrote Metamorphosis, 
shortening it and ending with a new image which improves the 
poem out of all recognition: ““So, out of the dark, see our great 
Spring begins—Our Christ, the new Song, breaking out in the 
fields and hedgerows, The heart of Man! O the new temper of 
Christ, in veins and branches.” 

Symbolism deepened by religion is again apparent in the image 
of God as the Sun, which the poet develops from lines such as 
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these: “He loves alike, the common dust of the streets And the 
lovers’ lips like the gold fires burning Troy . . . He will clothe us 
again in gold and a little love” to a supremely moving identifica- 
tion of the Sun with Christ, Resurrection and Life: “And at his 
kiss From hemisphere to hemisphere the rising fires in all the 
hearts and homes of Men Respond.” 

This hymn-like quality of the last quotation appears often in 
the last pages. Dame Edith, in fact, claims that her poems are 
“hymns of praise to the glory of Life.”’ As usual, she is here her 
own best interpreter. That, we realise as we close her book, is 
the theme running through the poet’s disparate ages: a quest for 
the fullness of life, and a combat to the death with all that threatens 
its fullness—natural and supernatural. But a poet’s words may be 
taken in more than one sense. A volume of Collected Poems is a 
legacy, most intimate of autobiographies, even, sometimes, a 
whole life. Dame Edith’s poems—the expression of a life devoted 
to the truths which only a gifted poet can discover and express— 
throw glory on their maker. 


A PORTRAIT RESTORED 


By 
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were some insoluble mystery about his life. So little is known 

about him (such is the contention) that his very existence may 
be open to doubt. Of course there was an actor called William 
Shakespeare, an obscure, ignorant fellow (“the drunken and 
illiterate boor of Stratford”) who could not possibly have risen 
to such heights of dramatic and poetic achievement. The plays 
and poems must therefore have been written by somebody else, 
and they have, with every labour of misguided ingenuity, been 
attributed to Bacon, to Lord Rutland, to the Earl of Oxford, to 
the Earl of Southampton and others. 


|: HAS often been the fashion to write of Shakespeare as if there 
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It is known that Bacon was interested in cryptology. Very 
well, then, he signed his work secretly by means of the most 
elaborate cyphers, anagrams and acrostics inserted in the printed 
texts of the works attributed to Shakespeare. The modern anti- 
Stratfordians unravel the tangled skein and come to their trium- 
phant conclusions. These have been rather roughly handled in a 
recent work by two American experts, Elizabeth and William F. 
Friedman, in their book, The Shakespearean Cyphers Examined. 
They show conclusively that to make his cyphers work Bacon 
would have had to stand at the elbow of the printers of the First 
Folio and give the most minute directions as to the spacing of 

ges and lines and the details of the cryptography. Another 

urden on the back of that already overworked philosopher and 
public official! Moreover, under the conditions of Jacobean 

rinting, uncorrected proof sheets were not necessarily destroyed 
a found their way into some copies of the finished book. In short, 
there is no such thing as an pt oe First Folio text. 

To the notion that we know little or nothing of Shakespeare’s 
life, the Countess of Chambrun’s book, which originally appeared 
in French as Shakespeare Retrouvé,! is the complete reply. So far 
from knowing nothing, we, in fact, know a great deal. There is a 
wealth of contemporary evidence, and if there was really a 
conspiracy to conceal the authorship of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare, then hundreds of people were in it. 

This is not to say that there is no mystery about Shakespeare’s 
life. As we follow his career we seem, from time to time, to lose 
the trail. It is almost as if he had something to conceal. So he had; 
and what he had to conceal was the fact of his Catholic connections. 

Nothing troubled the Victorian critics more than that tiresome 
note of John Aubrey’s that Shakespeare “died a Papist.” It offended 
all their notions of propriety; it blurred their entire picture of the 
Elizabethan Age. Alexander Dyce declared that the story is 
contradicted by the tenor of Shakespeare’s writings and the 
history of his life. Halliwell-Phillips went so far as to express the 
hope that “ ad tbe last hours were soothed by some Puritan 
pastor of the ” acquaintance” ; as if every reference to Puritans 
in Shakespeare did not show his dislike and contempt. But 
Aubrey’s statement does not stand alone. Richard Davies, 


t Shakespeare: A Portrait Restored, by Clara Longworth de Chambrun (Hollis 
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Archdeacon of Coventry, was no friend of Rome but he also, 
in his brief biographical note, says “he died a Papist.” 

That Shakespeare’s “total gesture” was specifically Catholic, or 
even specifically Christian, may well be doubted, but certainly the 
furniture of his mind was Catholic, as well it might be, now that — 
the facts (so ably marshalled by Madame de Chambrun) have 
come to light. The masters of Stratford Grammar School when 
young Shakespeare was among its pupils were successively John 
Acton, Walter Roche, Simon Hunt, Thomas Jenkins and John 
Cottam. Of these five, three were compelled to leave because of 
their faith. John Acton fled after the Christmas term of 1571 with 
the old priest Holman; Simon Hunt when he left the school set out 
for the seminary of Rheims; thence he went to Rome where he 
succeeded Fr. Parsons as Grand Penitentiary when that famous 
Jesuit left with Campion for their mission in England. Cottam’s 
brother was martyred at Tyburn with Campion, and John left the 
school soon afterwards under suspicion. 

Shakespeare himself left almost at the same time. He did not 

roceed to the University, for his father, John Shakespeare, who 

d been one of Stratford’s most prominent citizens, began to fall 
on evil days. Any doubt concerning the reason for this is dispelled 
by Madame de Chambrun’s careful scholarship in the chapter she 
entitles “Hard Times.” John Shakespeare was a recusant. 

What the Victorian commentators did not know-——and, indeed, 
did not care to know—was that Elizabeth’s England was a police- 
state. Fortunately, sixteenth-century police were not as efficient 
as their modern counterparts, but they did their best. They 
captured, tortured and executed many victims whose crime was 
that they clung, obstinately, to the religion in which they had been 
brought up; and, as we read the names of these unfortunate 
people, we cannot but be struck by the astonishing proportion of 
them whose homes lay round about Stratford and who were, by 
marriage or acquaintanceship, connected with John Shakespeare 
and his family. 

Another thing that distressed the Victorian commentators was 
William’s alleged “‘deer-stealing.”” But the whole episode takes 
on a new colour when we learn that the spot where it is supposed 
to have taken place was the estate known as Fulbrook, which 
linked the Shakespeares’ farms and meadows with the property 
of Sir Thomas Lucy. This property had been for generations in 
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the possession of Sir Francis Englefield, and the good people of 
Stratford had been able to hunt in Fulbrook. But, after the death 
of Queen Mary, Englefield went into exile rather than renounce 
his religion. Sir Thomas Lucy obtained his lands, and with them 
a special edict (17 December, 1584) enabling him to enclose 
Fulbrook with a palisade. So that Shakespeare’s poaching was 
not the “wildness of youth” for which it was necessary to find 
excuses, but a protest against the new landlordism of those who 
had used the change in religion to grab the estates of the old 
Catholic aristocracy. 

Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, who is admitted 
to have been Shakespeare’s patron byall except those who think he 
wrote “Shakespeare” himself, was a Catholic and remained so all 
his life. His mother was the daughter of Viscount Montague who 
was the only member of the House of Lords to protest against the 
anti-Catholic measures of Elizabeth’s ministers, but nonetheless 
rendered the Queen such service at the time of the Armada that he 
was left undisturbed. His immunity extended to his son-in-law, 
although Southampton’s father, the second Earl, had been a 
supporter of Mary Stuart and had died in the Tower. 

Madame de Chambrun is at her best in tracing the relationship 
between this glittering young noble and the young man from 
Stratford. Her study of the Sonnets is masterly, and with the wind 
of her common sense she blows away all the nonsense about “Mr. 
W. H.” There is no need to call in “Willie Hughes,” the boy- 
actor, and other mythological characters. Mr. W. H. is simply 
William Hervey whom Madame Chambrun calls “‘a veritable 
literary agent.” In 1598 he married the dowager Countess of 
Southampton and became, when she died in 1607, her sole legatee. 

“The dedication of the sonnets confirms that there was an 
understanding, not to say collusion, between William Hervey, 
the possessor of at least part of the manuscript, Shakespeare, the 
author who had many times declared that he relied on these poems 
to glorify the man who inspired them, and the publisher Thorpe.” 

The initials of William Hervey had ue! appeared in the 
dedication of another volume of poetry, set up by the same 
printer, George Eld. This was A Four-Foulde Meditation written in 
collaboration by two prisoners in the Tower, Sir Philip Arundel 
and the poet-martyr Robert Southwell, who, before his arrest and 
execution at Tyburn, had been confessor to the Arundel and 
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Southampton families. Another link, if one were needed, between 
Shakespeare and the recusants. For Madame de Chambrun sets 
the dedications of both books side by side. They contain “the same 
words, the same typographical composition, the same form of 
thought.” And, one might add, the same initials, W. H. 

Having cleared up this mystery, Madame de Chambrun turns 
to “the Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” Professor Tyler and Bernard 
Shaw (perhaps not altogether seriously) tried to identify her as 
M on. But not only were two of the sonnets addressed to 
the dark lady published before the scandal which banished Mary 
Fytton from court, but she was fair and had grey eyes. Our 
authoress, who seems to have ranged over the whole of Elizabethan 
literature and near-literature, produces a satire against Shake- 
speare published in Oxford in 1594, under the pseudonym of 
Hadrian Dorell. It was called Willobie his Avisa, and was a 
venomous attack on the wife of an Oxford innkeeper. The story, 
a mixture of prose and verse, declares that this lady had for a 
lover an actor whose initials are W. S. The lady is called, ironically, 
Lucres—and Shakespeare had just published his Rape of Lucrece. 
W. S.’s love is accepted until the arrival of the noble “Harry W.” 
who replaces him in the lady’s favours. The inn bears “the badge 
of England’s saint,” and this probably refers to the Golden Cross 
kept by John Davenant. 

Now we know that both Shakespeare and Southampton 
(Harry Wriothesley) were at Oxford in 1592, and we know the 
tittle-tattle which Aubrey set down about Sir William D’ Avenant. 

“Now Sir William would sometimes, when he was pleasant 
over a glasse of wine with his most intimate friends . . . say that it 
seemed to him that he writt with the very spirit of Shakespeare, 
and seemed contented enough to be thought his son . . . in which 
way his mother had a very light report.” 

Be this as it may, it is sufficiently illuminating to know of 
Willobie his Avisa which, suppressed by the censor, appeared in a 
second edition in 1596, and which retails the contemporary gossip 
linking the wife of the Oxford innkeeper with both Shakespeare 
and Southampton. 

Space is lacking to do justice to the full content of Madame de 
Chambrun’s book. She deals with the plays as they appeared, and 
has something illuminating to say about each. She is particularly 
interesting about Shakespeare’s disappearance after the unfortunate 
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performance of Richard II, at the time of Essex’s rebellion, which 
gave such offence to the Queen. She gives good reason for thinking 
that Shakespeare took refuge at the court of King James and that 
while he was in Scotland obtained the material for Macbeth. In 
fact there is no aspect of Shakespeare’s life on which she does not 
throw a flood of light. Her book is not more remarkable for its 
careful scholarship than for its imperturbable common sense. 

She is a great shooter-down of nonsense. What webs of fantasy 
have been spun out of Shakespeare’s bequest to Anne Hathaway 
of his “second best bed” —and, apparently, nothing else! Madame 
de Chambrun disposes, once for all, of the whole matter. 


There was no need to mention his wife in his will except for a 
rsonal bequest, as she had according to law her widow’s thirds for 
ife in all his property which brought in revenue. The phrase added 
between the lines of the testament does not suggest that there was 
any intention of irony attached to his bequest of the handsomely 
carved four-post oaken bed with its furniture. Although described as 
“second best,” it must have been brought from Shottery as part of 
her dowry and it was natural to restore it to its owner. In all gentle- 
men’s homes, the second best room was that of the master while the 
best chamber was reserved for distinguished guests; hence Shake- 
speare’s afterthought only meant that he acknowledged that the 
urniture of the bedroom they occupied was the personal property 
of Anne Shakespeare. After te death it was returned to her old 
home at Hewlands where it is still to be seen. 


No serious student of Shakespeare in the future can afford not 
to read Madame de Chambrun’s monumental work. It is indeed 
A Portrait Restored. 
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MATIN 


By 
CLAIRE McALLISTER 


ET WINDS travelled spitting petals at the windows 
as I wakened, 


Gladdened by clouds become buffaloes whitening 


in rampage. 

Nerve winding high, by the sinews of a breeze I 
was taken, 

Plucked from the pillows to a place in those clouds, 
lonely-happy, 

Feeling sadness through my limbs, as saplings in 
rain strain to growth. 

O all brightness come posting on black prayer, it 
came as the boughs 

Moaned sweet the morning before anxiety woke. 

As the dark pines stretched to the wind, I stretched 
towards the Spouse, 

Walked out, picking herbs by a brook, clutching 
misers’ gold. 


And Lord, though I spoke not Your name, did You 
know this were praying? 
If pagan, and proud, thinking my findings found 
the mint sweet? 
Currants I crushed tricked me there—O lost wine 
Pr head told 
And the tang in my head told me cry, Let my hair 
dry those feet. 
And as staring I stood there, stilled by a stone 
that bled, 
For a moment the brain was crystal, swept of its ashes, 
Ashes the lack of You sprinkled till thinking were dead. 
To have turned . . . but Your cup was the sun, 
burning hard at my back 
And the host, the hole in the sky, the full moon 
numbing head. 
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But Your light breaking frail on the mint-leaves . . . 
to look, then, I dared; 

Fern on the banks springing mist told of seraphs on earth 

And the mist that was drifting strands of a saint’s 
shorn hair . . . 

Though if mention were made You were near, I'd 
have turned on the words. 

Through slats in a hayloft, later, a pale arm of sun 

Washed gold the straw, sent stalks dipping points 
through to heavens. 

A barnful of sceptres, and I stretched forth that day 
to have come 

To this morning that says You were closer for 
prayers not said, 

Like any true lover who hears what his love has 
stirred dumb. 


PERENNIAL WISDOM' 


A New Apologetic. 
By 
JAMES WALSH 


7 UR OWN TIMES have produced certain pseudo-philosophers 
who, in their desire to make a name for themselves, labour 


at the invention of novelties. Their whole object is to 
: discover something new rather than to establish the truth. In 
- their pride, they have considered themselves capable of construct- 
_ ing the Ark of Wisdom out of their own heads.” These words of 
: Richard of St. Victor couple the Rationalists of his own day with 
Gentile philosophers—Academicians, Stoics and Peripatetics, 


as “pedlars of a perishable wisdom” which has nothing to contri- 


t The Meeting of Love and Knowledge: Perennial Wisdom, by Martin C. D’Arcy 
S.J. In World Perspectives, edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen (Harper $3.00). 
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bute to the construction of the Ark of Contemplation. We may 
say that they are symptomatic of an apologetic which is aimed at 
the inteslectual “deviationists” in a Christian Society, at those 
who have received the revealed word of God, but refuse to keep 
it. The approach to the non-Christian intellectual has always been 
more eirenic. St. Paul, for all his polemic against the pagan 
Romans who “had exchanged the glory of the imperishable 
God,” as revealed in His creation, “for representations of perish- 
able man,” was quick to seize on the Athenians’ “Altar to the 
Unknown God,” and to quote their poets, Aratus and Epimenides. 
St. Thomas Aquinas used the same technique in his Summa 
contra Gentiles, adapting the Aristotelean rationalism to his 
apologetic needs vis-a-vis his Arab contemporaries. It is the 
Pauline technique of “all things to all men.” 

Nowadays, it would seem, an apologetic which concentrates 
on showing the consummately reasonable character of divine 
Revelation in and through the Church is often inadequate. The 
modern intellectual has had a surfeit of the rational; and he finds 
it extremely dissatisfying and unpalatable. Fr. D’Arcy adequately 
reflects the utterances of the “angry young men,” when he says, 


Reason came to be regarded as the one worth-while activity of 
man, in fact the only activity. . .. Now nature is taking its revenge. 
The existentialists have captured a large public, and the language of 
the unconscious and of myth is on everyone’s lips. Human reason 
unsupported by its other powers and by religion has been put on 
the defensive, and large numbers have turned away from the 
rationalists to consult Sartre and Gabriel Marcel and to discuss the 
primordial images of Jung and the wisdom contained in the myth. 
We might say, of course, that the medieval spiritual theologian 

provides us with an apologetic which will cope with this situation 
as well—one based on St. Paul’s distinction between human and 
divine wisdom in the second chapter of First Corinthians, between 
philosophy and the knowledge of Christ crucified. Another 
Victorine, Thomas Gallus, the great medieval commentator on 
the works of the Pseudo-Dionysius, makes the point against the 
rationalists of his own day, that Christian Wisdom—Paul’s 
“wisdom of the perfect”—is a wisdom never dreamed of in the 
philosophy of Aristotle. It is a wisdom born of faith and nourished 
in faith, whose ultimate perfection is deification, the transforming 
union, the authentic mystical experience; and its expression and 
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manifestation is the “I live, now not I, it is Christ who liveth in 
me.” The error of the Gentile philosopher, says Gallus, was his 
belief that the intellect is the supreme cognitive power; whereas 
it is love alone, the bond of perfection, can give immediate 
knowledge (cognitio presentialis), the divine love whose seed is 
planted in the heart of the Christian at baptism. 

Yet this “anti-rational” apologetic can have no direct appeal 
outside a Christian Society. Its life-blood is faith in the historical, 
living Christ; and hence it has no raison d’étre amongst those who 
do not accept the doctrine of man’s elevation, through Christ and 
His Church, to the Supernatural. How then are we to reach those 
who, whilst turning from the rational to the intuitional and the 
“mystical,” reject the authentic mystical experience: who reject 
the notion of a loving union with a personal God, whose “sweet 
subtle working is the high wisdom of the Godhead graciously 
descending into man’s soul, knitting it and oneing it unto Him- 
self in ghostly subtlety and prudence of spirit,” because this 
involves a: Par submission to the mysteries of faith? I 
believe that Fr. D’Arcy’s presentation of the “perennial wisdom” 
supplies us with an answer. 

The possibility of genuine mystical experience outside the 
Catholic Church was one that never suggested itself to the theo- 
logian until comparatively recently, in spite of the Augustinian 
= “God never denies grace to the man who does what in 

im lies,” a principle which could always have been extended to 
include mystical graces properly so-called: and in spite of the 
more pertinent Dionysian p aoe A that “men cannot be saved 
except by deification.” We know from the reactions of a St. 
Francis Xavier that the solution offered, say, by the author of 
Piers Plowman to the problem of the salvation of the heathen, was 
slow to commend itself to the early missionaries in the East. But 
now that its traditional literature is made available to us in trans- 
lation, it becomes increasingly apparent, as Fr. D’Arcy indicates, 
that the religious wisdom of the East often presents itself to us in 
familiar ascetical and mystical terms. Hence it is not surprising 
that many thinkers outside the Church should find through this 
“new” wisdom a more satisfactory way of repairing the sense of 
loss that the West has suffered by its rejection of the ancient 
wisdom, than through the poetry of Blake or Yeats, or through 
the novels of John Cowper Powys. It is by showing how Christian 
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mysticism is essentially different from and superior to the mystical 
religions of the East, not only in the abstract but in the context of 
present-day problems, that The Meeting of Love and Knowledge 
may fairly be called a new apologetic. 

Fr. D’Arcy describes how Aldous Huxley and others have 
attempted to satisfy modern needs by a syncretist mysticism, a 
new and rarefied indifferentism.t They purport to find in the 
great world religions a “highest common factor” of mysticism, a 
common mystical ground, the essence of all religion, which has 
been overlaid, in the West, by dogmatic accretions, and especially 
by the difficulties of language. Fr. D’Arcy’s apologetic is osten- 
sibly designed “‘to meet the challenge of this new wisdom.” We 
might say that he succeeds in showing that it is not new at all; 
for the good in it is already a part of Christian Wisdom. “What is 
false drops away, and the remainder increases the permanent 
capital ams wisdom.” In fact, though the steps in his funda- 
mental argument are simple and few, namely, that authentic 
Christian mysticism concerns a dynamic union of the human 
person with the living God in a love which transforms but does 
not consume, in the approach to this high wisdom no new move- 
ment, no attempt to solve the problems of living, is considered 
by him to be irrelevant. This is the quintessence of the eirenic 
approach, the echo of Hugh of St. Victor’s “Learn everything: 
and at the last you will see that none of it is wasted” (omnia disce: 
videbis postea nihil esse superfluum). Whether he is speaking of 
Marxism or Logical Positivism, Fr. D’Arcy never feels called 
upon to pulverise his opponent in order to establish his own 
position: 

The Marxist explanation of religion as the mythical compensation 
for human this of in it, that 
_ shadowed with anxiety, and the religious philosophies of East and 

West have offered a means of salvation from it. . . . The modern 

logicians have exposed as never before the many errors into which 

language, poodles the language of emotion, can lead us. This 
onslaught has destroyed many of the weeds which grew in the more 
pretentious systems of metaphysics. | 

t Colin Wilson, in his new book Religion and the Rebel, considers Huxley’s 
Perennial Philosophy as a possible solution to the problems of the Outsider. He 
would seem to be guilty of too facile a judgment in implying that Huxley is pro- 
pounding an “ersatz religion . . . a new religion . . . manufactured in our intellec- 
tual workshops” (italics mine). Fr. D’Arcy gives Huxley a much fairer hearing. 
Cc 
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Those who struggled with Fr. D’Arcy’s previous book, may 
fear that The Meeting of Knowledge and Love will involve them in 
the same sort of mental effort. It should be said at once that this 
is not so. Perhaps the chief difficulty with The Mind and Heart of 
Love is that Western mysticism has never properly assimilated the 
Eros-Agape distinction. The dispute over it amongst the Greek 
Spirituals was never satisfactorily settled; whilst the Pseudo- 
Denis, through whom the West largely interpreted: the Greek 
spirituality, was only concerned to establish “eros” as a perfectl 
respectable term for the love of God. It is the unfamiliarity wi 
the terminology, and perhaps the association with that strange 
medieval creation, courtly love, which has been the chief oe 
ling-block. However, it may be said that the few references to 
Eros-Agape in this book will even serve to clarify the more 
abstruse pages of The Mind and Heart of Love, in that we are firmly 
in the context of the spiritual senses, of the alternation in the 
varieties of mystical experience conveyed by the words “sight” 
and “touch,” and the familiar conundrum of light and darkness. 
It is St. Bernard’s friend and contemporary, we remember, 
William the Abbot of St. Thierry, who speaks so eloquently of 
the meeting of knowledge and love in the contemplative experi- 
ence, where “‘the a of the thinker becomes the con- 
templation of the lover” (intellectus cogitantis efficitur contemplatio 
amantis); and in the vision of love, “Love itself is understanding” 
(amor ipse intellectus est). 

What is really memorable in this book is the beautifully firm 
and lucid way in which the — of Christian mysticism are 
stated as the correctives of Huxley’s vaguer generalities. Fr. 
D’Arcy’s prose has always had a peculiar evocative power. But 
so often in the past it has had to wrestle with an inordinate host 
of ideas; and very often it has come off second best. But here we 
feel that the thought is no longer fighting with or for expression. 
Strikingly economical as he can be in the language of his defin- 
tions (e.g., “Wisdom is the art of co-ordinating our multiple 
experience and bringing order into chaos’), he is never afraid to 
allow the imagination to assemble its images in full panoply. 
Speaking of the impatience which is often felt over present-day 
trends of thought, he says: 

Those who voice this sentiment complain of a trahison des clercs, 
the absence of any saving truth in the work of contemporary 
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scientists, poets and philosophers and religious thinkers. But if truth 
does not ride in at de crack of a showman’s whip, it is all the same 
not invisible or idle. The worst that can be said is that it is not 
properly dressed for the part; it wears old clothes which it keeps 
admiring, and is indifferent to changing fashions. The wise man need 
not dress like a pantaloon. Truth can never be entirely hidden; it is 
the good fortune of every man to become acquainted with it, but it 
is more easily recognisable in clothes suited to present needs. 


It is this appreciation of and feeling for language which gives 
us great confidence when, in his gentle criticism of the “new” 
wisdom, Fr. D’Arcy comes to consider the difficult question of the 
language of mystical experience. This is obviously a vital, if not 
the most vital, aspect of his apologetic. For the non-Christian is 
not usually prepared to judge the gold from the dross except by 
the criterion of the mystics’ own writings. And then not every 
Christian mystic is as concerned as, say, Julian of Norwich, to 
emphasise that the content of his or her mystical experience is the 
content of the faith taught by Holy Mother Church, “neither 
more nor less.” It is rare to find, in the literature dealing with 
Christian mysticism, such right and proper stress laid on the fact 
that the Dionysian impact on Western mysticism is much more 
an impact of language than of technique (and this is especially 
true of the classic division of the spiritual life into the three 
“wways”’). In the mystical context, Denis has nothing to say of the 
Trinity; nor have many of the contemplatives who took his 
mystical theology as their textbook, in the belief that he was 
speaking as the disciple of St. Paul. 

It is in Fr. D’Arcy’s discussion of the notions of “self,” “person” 
and “personality,” where the unique quality of the Christian 
mystical experience is best displayed; where, it is to be hoped, 
this apologetic will have its most profound appeal. It is only in 
the personal union with God that the truest value of the individual 
is fully and finally realised and recognised; where “doing” and 
“experiencing” come together in the ultimate perfection of the 
finite personality in the mutual sharing of the Divine Love, 
whose crown is the gift of supernatural wisdom. This wisdom, 
Christian wisdom, is the perfection of the living and growing 
faith in the person of God the Son made man. It is the vision of a 
unity established between the Creator and the whole of His 
creation in the Word made flesh; the vision of the Providence 
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“which reacheth from end to end mightily, ordering all things 
sweetly.” When it was granted to Julian of Norwich, she said: 


And all this showed He full blessedly, meaning thus: See, I am 
God: see, I am in all things: see, I do all things: see, I never lift m 
hands off my works, nor ever shall, without end: see, I lead 
thing to the end that I ordain it to, from without-beginning, by the 
same might, wisdom and love that I made it with. How should 


anything be amiss? 


EPILOGUE ON WITTGENSTEIN' 


ERHAPS no contemporary philosopher more strongly recalls the 

figure of a mythical hero, and perhaps no intellectual adventure 
seems apter to be the subject of a Greek tragedy than Wittgenstein and 
his philosophical itinerary. Before he was thirty years of age he had 
written the Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, in which the terseness of his 
style, the sharp distinctions between his propositions, and their group- 
ing, each with a significant number, in a pyramidal harmony mirrored 
the clarity of his inward vision:“The truth of the thoughts communi- 
cated here,” said the author in his preface, “seems to me unassailable 
and definitive.” But soon the vision darkened: its clarity had been 
purchased at the price of arbitrary simplification. As time went by, 
it revealed itself as a preconceived model which reality had to be forced 
to fit, a model whose unfitness broke through more and more devas- 
tatingly. 

Then the epic started: Wittgenstein struggled unremittingly to free 
himself, by a lifelong catharsis, from those forms and nate which 
had given birth to the Tractatus, and which haunted him, as they have 
haunted every reader of it, through all the stages of his intellectual 
development. Chief among these models was the conception of lan- 

uage as an interweaving of simple names, each standing See a change- 
se element, a view sketched in Plato’s Theaetetus. We know from 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics how he too had struggled against this concep- 
tion, and how his notions of matter and form were shaped partly in 
consequence of his dissatisfaction with it. This struggle of Wittgenstein’s 
was only too manifest from his lectures at Cambridge. These were 


t This essay is the last literary work of its author. Giancarlo Colombo, priest of 
the Society of Jesus, was killed tragically in an accident on 1 September 1957, 
about a week after his return to Italy after coming down from Oxford. A philoso- 
pher and mathematician of brilliant promise, he had an unrivalled knowledge of 
the text of Wittgenstein, whose Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus he had translated 
into Italian, with a critical introduction. Requiescat in Pace. 
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not dictated from any previous record, whether in written notes or 
the lecturer’s memory. They were created on the spot, as the struggle 
went on; at times the struggler would be defeated, and the lecture 
called off. The enormous amount of writing Wittgenstein did testified 
to this same struggle: it was not meant for publication, indeed he always 
tried to keep it jealously private. Only when the catharsis was complete, 
should the definitive manuscript appear: a work which should contain 
the author’s new ideas on mathematics and logic. 

At this point the epic turned into tragedy: the hero’s life did not last 
long enough for the struggle to be crowned by complete victory. 
At the time of his death a his ideas on logic were ready, or a 
ready for publication. They did not constitute a philosophical book in 
the conventional sense. But Wittgenstein has already given up the hope 
of writing such a book: “The best I could write,” he says in the preface 
to Philosophical Investigations, “could never be more than philosophical 
remarks.”’ His ideas on mathematics, however, had not es even 
this stage: they lay dispersed in various manuscripts, written at different 
times, testifying to an evolution which had not reached its goal. From 
these, the Editors have now published under the title Remarks on the 
Foundations of Mathematicst the manuscripts, or selections from them, 
written in the years 1937-1944. After 1944 Wittgenstein did not 
return to the philosophy of mathematics, for he was intent upon pre- 
paring the definitive version of Philosophical Investigations. What he 
wrote about mathematics before 1937 represents, according to the 
Editors, a stage of development superseded by his later thought. The 
present book is therefore to be welcomed as an addition to Philosophical 
Investigations essential for those who want to have a total and unified 
view of Wittgenstein’s philosophy. As might be expected, however, it 
cannot compare with that book in rigour and power of producing 
conviction: in view of its origin one is not surprised to find lines of 
thought obviously unfinished, elusive remarks, and problems waiting 
for a solution. But the new book also offers welcome surprises as, for 
example, Wittgenstein’s new theory of inference in Part I, which is, 
so to speak, the bridge between the new work and its predecessor. 
Philosophical Investigations might lead one to expect a new theory of 
— but one can certainly not deduce that from what one reads 

ere. 

Much of what Wittgenstein says about mathematics can be illustrated 
from his idea of “proof” : a proof, he says, is a picture of an experiment, 
a picture that is found convincing and used to judge reality. We could, 
for instance, “prove” that 2+ 2= 4 by putting two apples together 
with another two apples and pointing out that there were four. If 
when we looked again we found three apples or five, we should then 

t Blackwell 37s 6d. 
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appeal to this picture in order to judge that an * le had been taken 


away or added. The “concept” employed would never have been 
generated if everything were fik 
ane. 

This theme is closely connected with the main aim of the book, 
namely to attack all attempts to “reduce” mathematics to logic, 
attempts among which Wittgenstein’s own “reduction” in the Trac- 
tatus is numbered. “My aim,” he says, “is to display the motley of 
mathematics.” He appears to want each type of ne Rie proof 
to be characterised as something sui generis, which ought not to be 
assimilated to anything else, and which needs no foundation except 
its own convincingness: this means that we are convinced by it, and that 
we use it in our judgments and further procedures. All this is an open 
declaration of war against mathematical logicians, their aims, methods 
and problems. Wittgenstein is radical in his attack: “ “Mathematical 
logic’ has completely deformed the thinking of mathematicians and 
of philosophers, by setting up a superficial interpretation of the forms 
of our everyday language as an analysis of the structure of facts. Of 
course in this it has only continued to build on the Aristotelian logic.” 
Perhaps nothing shows more vividly than this how complete a break 
he has made with both traditional and contemporary logic, including 
the logic of the Tractatus, but it also shows how far his enquiry has fallen 
short of a satisfactory solution. After constant use, throughout this 
book as throughout Philosophical Investigations, of the term “concept”, 
one comes upon the following remark on the last page but one: 
““Concept’ is a vague concept. 
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T 18 a heart-lifting sight to see these sixteen books in their brightl 
Reduced jackets. They are not all “‘Saints’ Lives”, but they are all 
testimonies to the power of the Holy Spirit working through the 
Catholic Church. In addition they are all true adventure stories with 
a quick-moving narrative and a clear-cut hero or heroine. Apart from 
that, however, there is considerable variety in the manner of treatment. 
The general idea seems to be to take the framework of some well- 
proved genre of children’s story and adapt it to the portraying of holi- 
ness. In the present series I seem to distinguish four such frameworks: 
the Fairy Story, the School Story (or Holiday Story), the Red Indian 
Story and the Success Story. 

The fairy story ci a is caught with surprising success by 
Catherine Beebe in her lives of St. John Bosco and St. Dominic. Not 
that there is anything mythical in the treatment; both books seem 
remarkably faithful to the facts; but the unpredictability in Don 
Bosco’s life (for example, the big black dog that came and went) and 
the long roads past fair castles and dark towers in Dominic’s do take 
on quite naturally the friendly, familiar air of a fairy story. In this class 
also I would put a book which I opened with some trepidation but in 
fact found extremely readable and appealing: Bernadette and the Lady 
by Hertha Pauli. 

The school story framework for boys and the holiday story for 


girls are exemplified by i Carroll and St. Thérése. 1 do not mean 


that the adult events of the lives are belittled or pretty-prettied. I 
mean that a boy or girl who would be shy at an ordinary “‘saint’s life” 
would feel at home with these and be attracted to cond tales. John 
Carroll has the advantage of being largely new and interesting ground, 
at least to the English reader. St. Thérése has no such advantage, but 
it succeeds. I found the home life of the Martin family as portrayed 
here in the genre of (I think) Louisa M. Alcott far more attractive and 
more credible than in some adult lives of the Little Flower. 

By the Red Indian Story I mean the frontier story, not the cow- 
boy or western. Although the best Red Indian story I have read is 
Salute to Adventurers by a Scotsman, yet this is a ww and originally 
American form. It was to be expected therefore that American authors 
would succeed in adapting it to saint’s lives. It is true that the style of 
Fr. Marquette and the Great Rivers does not quite live up to its exciting 
illustrations and its haunting map. But the Cross in the West, the 
story of the Franciscan and Jesuit explorers in New Mexico and 
California, is a splendid bit of frontier writing by one to whom 
evidently the territory itself as well as its literature is well-loved and 
familiar ground. As for St. Isaac and the Indians, 1 felt towards it as 
I did towards St. Thérése and the Roses, though the two are otherwise 
so different. For the first time a friendly sympathy was kindled in 
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me towards this saint for whom hitherto I had only felt an uneasy 
admiration. I think that was because instead of the lengthy catalogue 
of hideous mutilations which is generally handed out, there was here 
a most graphic account of St. Isaac’s truly adventurous life with all 
its risks and hesitations. It is strange, however, that the incident of the 
Pope’s permission to say Mass should have been omitted. In the 
frontier story class—though it is a book all on its own—may be put 
My a an excellent abridgment of Fr. Buliard’s magnificent 
Inouk. 

In St. Pius X, the farm boy who became a Saint, Dom Walter Diethelm 
has written a first class Success Story, simple, vivid and inspiring as 
becomes its subject. Other success stories, though on an easier, more 
journalistic plane, are Fighting Fr. Duffy, about a chaplain of the First 
‘War, and Champions in Sports and Spirit, exciting pages about such 
untarnished stars as Rocky Marciano and Maureen Connolly. A piece 
of cake, this last book, for the small boy or girl gathering sustenance 
in the Spiritual Library against a school retreat. 

It would be flattery, and not honest flattery, to claim that all these 
books have a lasting quality of distinction. It is likely that a few will 
be read in generations to come as the best children’s book available 
on the subject. But the series as a whole is marked by a defect and a 
limitation. The defect is the insertion of stock bits of by-play, these 
being what a good American boy or girl would be expected to do or 
say under the circumstances. A glaring a of this is the treatment 
in St. Ignatius of the dramatic episode of the frustrated flogging. 
Nothing more was needed here than the facts as set forth in any good 
Life of the Saint. But in the book under review the whole incident is 
so toned down and written up as to be quite smudged over. The defect 
is that the majority of the books in this series are strictly one-dimen- 
sional. A durably good children’s book should be multi-dimensional. 
I mean that while the eyes and ears are being consciously filled with 
the straight adventure story, subconsciously they are being lifted to 
larger horizons and listening to more distant echoes. Take, for example, 
the Life of St. Christopher in Christmas and the Saints in this series. 
It must be forty years now since I read, or heard read, Fr. Martindale’s 
account of how Christopher eK oy as he then was) engaged him- 
self to the Devil; but I can stil] feel the shiver of reality that it generated. 
But in the book under review the story is just comic pantomime, as if 
the authoress herself thought that the Devil should not be made real 
for children. 

Here a more general criticism “a be raised. The supernatural 

uality of sanctity is only proved by that particular kind of suffering— 
dee death of self-love—against which natural virtue has no defence. 
The need for self-denial is as great for children as for others. It might be 
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argued that the series, by ignoring this kind of suffering, has obscured 
the supernatural. But I do not think this would be a fair criticism. The 
main object of the series (though some of the books go well beyond it) 
has been to present the external events of a holy life accurately as well 
as readably he young people. There can be no doubt that this laudable 
object has been achieved. Great pains have clearly been taken in all the 
books to get the facts correct, and there is nothing in them which is 


not conducive to piety and to good morals. 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


DON ORIONE 


God’s Bandit, by Douglas Hyde (Peter Davies 155). 

ROM the very first page, this story of Don Orione lays hold of you 
Fini will not let you go. He was born in Piedmont in 1872; he died 
in 1940; his Cause has been introduced. His father had charge of roads 
of which, says the author dryly, “death has not yet taken control.” 
Conscious as a boy of vocation to the priesthood, he tried other 
experiments before settling into the diocesan seminary of Tortona. 
But already he showed what his special vocation was to be: very like 
Don Bosco, he collected boys who seemed beyond all hope from the 
slums and made clubs and then schools for them. As a boy, he had 
been a fierce fighter; throughout adolescence he remained a volcano, 
a human dynamo; indeed, as Fr. Vaccari SJ. of the Biblical Institute, 
who had been one of Orione’s most tumultuous pupils, was to say, it 
is terrible to think of the “demagogue” the young man might have 
become had he fought with grace instead of giving in to it. When we 
read that the most remarkable of his early coadjutors was a Don 
oe who could control the riotous boys by just looking at them, 
while Orione exploded into a storm of words, we might ask whether 
Sterpi might not be the greater man; but from the outset we realise 
that Don Orione’s life was woven in one piece of absolute trust in God 
and love for his fellow-men. That was enough to ensure his meeting 
with suspicion, jealousy, calumny of every sort; and also, to ensure 
the spread of his “Sons of Divine Providence” throughout Italy, the 
Argentine and Brazil (where he spent a long time). Out of a hundred 
anecdotes we choose two: as a seminarian, Orione wrote a cheeky 
letter to Cardinal Sarto of Venice: many years later St. Pius X pro- 
duced it from his breviary and showed it to the writer, now a priest. 
“Even the Pope,” he said, “needs often to be reminded of humility,” 
and it turned out that he had, as answer to the letter, anonymously 


sent him enough cloth for his ordination cassock. Later still, Mussolini 
had built an enormous “‘youth centre” on Monte Mario; the base for 
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a colossal statue of himself frowning down on Rome had been pre- 
pared. He disappeared: the building was occupied by the = dregs 
of the city; in desperation the police asked the Vatican’s help; the Sons 
of Divine Providence posite one corner. One day Winston Churchill 
came to inspect a wireless there (for the Allies had requisitioned the 
buildings) ; he took stock of the incomers, and commended their work 
to a British general. Our forces restored the dilapidated buildings; 
they were offi ially handed over to the Sons, and many hundreds of 
war-mutilated children are lovingly trained to become skilled crafts- 
men, and Our Lady stands where the Dictator had intended to. What 
Fr. Bidone, who arrived here in 1949 with ten shillings but no English, 
will do in our Welfare State, who can guess? In his last chapter Mr. 
Hyde seeks an answer: at least the well-known ex-Communist Ignazio 
Silone implored him not to make Don Orione into just a sort of 
Catholic Beveridge. No one who reads this astonishing book will 
think that he has done so. May this heavenly “thriller” be read in all 
our schools, seminaries, refectories, and by anyone who thinks heroism 
—or indeed miracles—are out of date. The nearest approach, here, to 
this all-but creation ex nihilo is the series in England and India of the 
Cheshire homes. Fr. P. Bidone has, in fact, opened two houses for aged 
men; his address is 40 Christchurch Road, London, $.W.2; TUL. 4597. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


ANTONIO ROSMINI 


Rosmini, Priest, Philosopher and Patriot, by Claude Leetham (Long- 

R. LEETHAM has put us in his debt by publishing this very 
itnahe and readable biography of Antonio Rosmini. He 
brings out very clearly Rosmini’s deep spirituality, his profound 
charity, his many-sided intellectual interest, his astonishing capacity to 
combine penetrating philosophical studies with an immersion in 
practical affairs of great importance, his open-mindedness and his great 
zeal for the welfare of the Church. The title of the book is well chosen. 
Rosmini was first and foremost a Catholic priest, consecrated to the 
service of God. He was a philosopher who had been advised by the 
highest authority in the Church to give himself to philosophical 
studies; but he insisted on the worthlessness of philosophy unless it 
was integrated into a total Christian outlook. He was an Italian patriot 
who played an important part in the growing movement towards 
Italian freedom and unity; but he had no use for narrow nationalism, 
and though he was opposed to all political despotism, he was well 
aware of the dangerous elements present in the revolutionary 
movement. 
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One of the chief points of interest in Rosmini’s life for English 
readers is, of course, his relations with this country. As is well known, 
he had the conversion of England much at heart and sent some of 
his most valuable subjects to our shores. It is interesting to read, or 
to reread if one is already acquainted with the life of Padre Gentili, 
extracts from Rosmini’s letters to that devoted though somewhat hot- 
headed apostle. For the letters set in clear relief the calm common 
sense of the Founder of the Institute of Charity and his respect for 
the traditions and customs of other nations. But though Fr. Leetham 
very rightly emphasises Rosmini’s relations with England, he does not 
accord to this subject a disproportionate space in his biography. I 
mean, he does not allow his treatment of this theme to overshadow 
or cast into the background the story of Rosmini’s activities in the 
turbulent Italian scene in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The introduction to this book is contributed by the late Fr. Giuseppe 
Bozzetti, General of the Institute of Charity. Fr. Bozzetti also con- 
tributed the chapter on Rosmini’s philosophical thought. In building 
up his sketch of Rosmini’s philosophy he starts, very aptly, with the 
problem of establishing the value of the individual human person and 
then takes us on to Rosmini’s metaphysics, ethics and political and 
juridical ideas. The latter insisted on the need for a revival in Catholic 

hilosophy which would be capable of bridging the dangerous gulf 
Samams the Catholic faith and outlook on the one hand and the con- 
temporary mind on the other, a mind formed by generations of secu- 
larist philosophy and preoccupied, in Rosmini’s time, with problems 
to which the manuals and textbooks in common use among Catholics 
had no adequate answer. Rosmini’s philosophising was thus an impor- 
tant part of his apostolic labours. 

It might appear to be disingenuous if I made no reference at all to 
the controversies which arose concerning the orthodoxy of Rosmini’s 
writings, especially as a number of Jesuits played a part in this con- 
troversy, some of them adopting a very hostile attitude towards 
Rosmini. Fr. Leetham narrates the course of the controversy, and he 
shows how the Congregation of the Index, after examining Rosmini’s 
writings, apart from two small works which had been placed on the 
Index (largely, it appears, for political reasons), declared them to be 
free from censure. However, in a footnote to his chapter entitled 
“Orthodoxy Vindicated,” Fr. Leetham recalls that more than woe | 
years after Rosmini’s death the Holy Office condemned, thoug 
without attaching any particular theological “note,” forty propositions 
taken from Rosmini’s writings, some of them posthumous. It is a great 
pity, of course, that the author, being dead, was unable to explain at 
the time when critics were again on the warpath, precisely how he 
understood the statements under discussion. But in any case the point 
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to be insisted on is, in my opinion, that an unjustified injury is done 
to the memory of an outstanding Catholic if he is mentioned, as not 
infrequently happens, I imagine, in ecclesiastical seminaries, simply and 
solely as the author of certain condemned propositions. Fr. Leetham’s 
— enables us to form a more adequate picture of the man and his 
work. 

Not wishing to end this review on the distasteful theme of contro- 
versy and censure, I recall the Rosmini Congress which took place at 
Stresa two years ago and in which the character of the gathering, 
comprising so many philosophers from the Italian universities, showed 
clearly the esteem in which he is now held in his native country. 
Opinions naturally differ concerning the value of Rosmini’s philosophy 
for our present age; and it is natural that the potentialities of his 
thought should receive more emphasis in Italy than, say, in England. 
But one hopes that the publication of his works in the Italian National 
Edition (in some sixty volumes, while his letters fill thirteen volumes) 
will facilitate the appearance in English of a full-scale study of his 
thought to supplement Fr. Bozzetti’s chapter in Fr. Leetham’s admirable 
biography. 

FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


RICHARD CRASHAW 


Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility, by Austin Warren 
(Faber and Faber 21s). 


: IS AN ILLUMINATING and a sensitive study. The poet’s life 
and temperament, the quality and limitations of his vision, his 
craftsmanship, the determination of his devotion and its — expres- 
sion by the Catholicism of the Counter-Reformation and the Baroque 
culture it fashioned and inspired—all these are explained with a 
sympathetic understanding. 

As Mr. Warren points out, the inevitable departments into which 
the critic must divide his study of a poet are largely artificial. For 
matter and manner, interior experience and technical accomplishment 
fuse in the composition of a poem. 

Mr. Warren points out Crashaw’s preoccupation with “two themes 
intensely dear to him— dom and mysticism,” explains his use 
of images, not as pictures to be visualised but as hieroglyphs denoting 
spiritual states. His observations on the hypnotic aspect of poetry, the 
efficacy of metre and rhyme to produce it, observations which exceed 
his particular subject, are a most valuable piece of general poetic 
criticism. And this is but to indicate by reference to a few passages 
which particularly struck the reviewer ie delicacy and penetration of 
the author’s analyses and appreciations. 
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There is, however, one feature of this book which is puzzling and 
unsatisfactory. Though now published for the first time in England, it 
is the unaltered reproduction of a book published in the United States 
as long ago as 1939. Surely in eighteen years there must have been 
some publications directly concerned with Crashaw or indirectly 
bearing upon him of which account should have been taken—if only 
in an appendix. Certainly in view of Mr. Warren’s most kind remarks 
about my own study of Crashaw in The English Way, which I gratefully 
acknowledge, he would, I believe, have taken account of my study of 
the poet’s father in my Poets and Mystics. For I have, I am convinced, 
proved that William Crashaw was not a Puritan in the historical and 
theological understanding of the term, but a devoted Anglican 
attached to the liturgy and church government of the Established 
Church. He explicitly approves of auricular confession if it is not 
obligatory, a view Mr. Warren regards as distinctive of the Laudian 
school. By anticipation he approves the religious life of organised 
prayer by night and day as it was later practised at Little Gidding. His 
close relations with the Virginia Company make it highly probable 
that he knew the Ferrars and was their friend. I have Taine been 
led to the conclusion that the poet’s acquaintance with the Ferrars 
and his knowledge of the Little Gidding community established in his 
father’s lifetime aos while he was still a boy at home, and that he 
departed from his father’s religion only when he approached Rome 
closer than the fanatically anti-Catholic Nicholas Ferrar. Mr. Warren’s 
Anglo-Catholicism has, I think, made him paint in some respects a 
too Catholic picture of Laudian Anglicanism. There is I believe no 
evidence of the re-erection of stone altars at this time. The seven 
Catholic sacraments are not, as Mr. Warren maintains, taught in 
Shelford’s Discourses. For, as appears from his own account, not onl 
does Shelford bracket Confirmation with Catechism, Matrimon with 
a Christian education of children, he replaces Extreme Unction by the 
Viaticum, hardly a distinct sacrament. 

I do not believe that the prayer book given by Crashaw to a young 
gentlewoman was the Book a Common Prayer. The identification is 
made by a single manuscript which does but append two of Crashaw’s 
poems to a prose discourse by Thomas Lenthall and it is refuted by 
the internal evidence of the accompanying poem. The prayer book in 
— is evidently a book of private devotions of the type dear to 

€ poet, emotional, passionate, with a mystical orientation. Moreover, 
it is new to the recipient who must have been acquainted with the 
Anglican Prayer Book from childhood. In any case since there are no 
more than two poems concerned with the presentation of books to 
young ladies I am at a loss to account for Warren’s “three presenta- 
tion copies.” Has he perhaps by an oversight distinguished the 
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poem in the manuscript (A.34) from the same poem in the printed 
editions? 

I do not understand why Crashaw’s poem to the Countess of 
Denbigh should have been expected to contain theological polemics. 
The poet believes that the Countess is already convinced of the truth 
of the Catholic religion, but shrinks from acting accordingly. The 
monumental representation of the deceased as a skeleton is older than 
Bernini and Baroque, going back to the late Middle Ages. . 

Mr. Warren “ points out the exceptional character of Crashaw’s 
Ode on the Epiphany as concerned not, as are his other sacred poems 
with images of God Incarnate, but with the negative theology of 
Divine Transcendence. He is not, however, justified in regarding this 
as due to a change in Crashaw’s devotional approach, Baroque religion 
being Catholic religion turned about two complementary poles—the 
immanental, incarnational religion of the Word made Flesh and the 
Godhead transcendent of images and concepts. 

Whether or not the Catholic doctrine that confession of mortal sin 
is obligatory is accepted as true, it is obviously not “fanatical.” 

Mr. Warren will, I hope, take no offence if I protest strongly against 
his statement that “the development of an intelligentsia within the 
Catholic Church” has “made the old Faith almost fashionable,” as 
though until recent years only the ignorant or unthinking professed 
the Catholic faith. Undeniably Newman is in the front rank of English 
thinkers of the nineteenth century and he was honoured by a cardinal’s 
hat. 

E. I. WATKIN 


RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN SCOTLAND 


Medieval Religious Houses: Scotland, by D. E. Easson (Longmans 455s). 


TS work (it is not clear why the editors prefer the French 
spelling of “mediaeval’”’) does indeed, as it claims, make an im- 
portant contribution to the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. The 
religious houses of each Order are given together with details of place, 
status, income and dates of foundation and dissolution. In addition 
Professor David Knowles contributes a Foreword in which he deals in 
historical outline with the development of monasticism in the northern 
kingdom. Not the least interesting point that he makes is in drawing 
attention to the fatally demoralising effects of the in commendam grants 
of abbeys or priories to already beneficed churchmen begun by James I 
in the ion quarter of the fifteenth century and carried to disastrous 
extremes a hundred years later by James IV who might be said to have 
been, although in every other way an exemplary king, a “sairer sanct” 
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to the Church than ever his predecessor David I was to the Crown. 
For this led inevitably to the involved and unfortunate struggle with 
the Papacy over the control of appointments to ecclesiastical benefices 
which in the end was to prove a fatal weakness to the Church in her 
hour of trial. It is interesting, too, to see the difference between the 
English and Scottish approaches to monastic reform after the breach 
with Rome. Although James V, and it is to his credit, refused to follow 
his uncle Henry’s policy of barefaced spoliation, he nevertheless, by 
means of direct taxation and the consequent feuing of monastic lands, 
which led directly to their alienation, succeeded unwittingly in bringing 
about a very similar result. Thus long before the Reformation much 
of the monastic lands in Scotland had been already secularised. The 
systematic pillaging of so many of the greater abbeys by Somerset’s 
host in 1544 continued the havoc which Knox’s rascal multitude later 
completed. It is from first to last a sorry tale. In discussing the problem 
of John Duns Scotus’s birthplace, Professor Knowles speaks of Little- 
dean, Haddington and Dumfries as possible claimants for the honour, 
but omits any mention of Duns itl in Berwickshire, which of late 
has been hailed by not a few learned scribes as possessing as fair a claim 
as any. Finally, the photograph of Sweetheart Abbey on the dust-cover 
makes one regret the lack of similar illustrations inside until it is 
remembered, as it should be in all gratitude, that it is after all the only 
thing lacking in what is in all other respects a very complete and 
scholarly work. 

Joun McEwEN 


OLIVIA’S DUBLIN 


Dublin Phoenix, by Olivia Robertson (Cape 18s). 


} is CUSTOMS HOUSE, the Four Courts and the Abbey Theatre 
have been burnt, and all but the last have arisen like the Phoenix. 
Miss Robertson, daughter of an Anglo-Irish architect, writes most 
amusingly of her youth in Dublin, where she attended “‘at homes” 
where conversation was helped by cups of tea and barmbrack instead 
of the pink gins of today’s ghastly cocktail parties. “At Miss Purser’s 
Tuesdays those who read Japanese No plays mingled with those who 
limited themselves to racing papers, and amongst us all Miss Purser’s 
cousins wove their way with cakes and cups of tea.”” Miss Robertson 
illustrates her book with charming line drawings which are eloquent as 
her text in showing that she is a veritable Dubliner. “To understand 
Dublin one must know life in its fashionable squares and in its slums, 
in its suburbs and in its Georgian tenements; the life of artists, students 
and the I.R.A.; the life of the old with their memories and the fresh 
hope that springs up with children; and the life that comes to us from 
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airport and harbour.” Miss Robertson’s pages bring all these things to 
life, so that one closes the book with nostalgia for the Wicklow moun- 
tains which are but hills to the Sassenach, and for the Dublin Arts Club 
in the days of Tom Casement, Darrell Figgis, Yeats and A.E. 

“Of course Phoenix Park does not refer to a bird at all,” said a 
friend of Miss Robertson. “The word derives from the Irish word 
Fionn-Uisce, or Clear Water.” Chesterfield it was that chose the fine 
classical name, it seems, in 1747, when he opened the park to the 
public. “Meet yeh at the statue of the Burnt Bird,” say the fellows of 
the north side of Dublin, when dating a girl friend, according to Miss 
Robertson’s ministry of information. How many of the pilgrims to 
Phoenix Park for polo, played in a veritable phoenix of a field; for 
race-meetings, which are crowded like Merrion Strand at the week- 
end; hurley, which has all the dangers of the bull-ring without any 
cruelty to animals; for trips to the Zoo, where the lions are said to be 
the most blue-blooded pedigree lions in captivity anywhere; how 
many of these know or care whether the Clear Water or the Arabian 
bird of red and yellow is their guiding star? But one can have “the best 
of gas” in Dublin still, even though the Aga Khan, Philip Little and 
Senator Oliver St. John Gogarty have gone the way of Swift, Parnell, 
John Blake Dillon and the Bird Flanagan. He who runs may read this 
in the racy pages of this provocative book. 

Miss Robertson seems to be looking through rose-coloured spectacles 
in her last chapter, “The Phoenix Learns to Fly,” but there is some 
element of truth in what she writes therein: 


As our standard of living increases, a taste for cheap plaster figures 
gives way to appreciation for the glorious stained w 4. windows of 
Harry Clarke and Evie Hone. The delightful grained wood carvings 
of Oisin Kelly are bought instead of pottery leprechauns. The 
children read Patricia Lynch and Eileen O’Faolain as well as comics. 
. . . It is through symphony orchestras, opera and ballet companies, 
good films and the radio, rather than through the rather dull schools, 
that modern Dubliners are being donee . . . These changes for 
ordinary Dublin people matter much more than having a handful of 
famous men and women. You cannot create a great city through the 
action of a few idealists, if the citizens themselves are uneducated 
and hungry. When the Dublin Phoenix is strong enough, she ma 
then be ready for spiritual flight. She will not fly alone, for she will 
be —_ by increasing friendly ties with other towns all over the 
world. 


Allingham’s four ducks on a pond may then be joined by all the wild 
geese who turned out to be swans. 
WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 
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Charles V, Father of Europe, by Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld (Hollis 
and Carter 30s). 

T wILt be four hundred years ago next year since the death of 
[charles V, the last Holy Roman Emperor to be crowned by the 
Pope. As was realised by Dr. William Robertson, the Principal of 
Edinburgh University, when in 1769 he published the full biography 
of him in English, his death marked the transition from one age to 
another; it was the end of the articulated, federated and unified Res- 
publica Christiana of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the self- 
contained and increasingly secular states of modern Europe. With the 
international forces of N.A.T.O., proposed common markets and other 
partial abdications of national sovereignty, this Europe too seems 
now to be nearing its end. So a description of the kind of society from 
which it grew, and towards which it may be returning, has great 
topical interest. Such considerations help to explain the present book, 
which began as a Spanish travel diary and became part of an account 
of Charles V. It might have been better if the author had written two 
separate books, for the attempt to combine the two themes is not 
entirely successful. Nevertheless she shows a sympathetic understanding 
of Charles and of his times, and handles skilf y and with judgment 
the delicate subject of the relations between Charles and the Medici 
and Farnese popes. The Emperor Ferdinand was, however, the grand- 
son of Ferdinand of Aragon, not his nephew as is stated on page 36. 
There are some statements too which can be called in question, for 
example, that Erasmus’s Enchiridion Militis Christiani had such effect on 
St. Ignatius “that he became a fighter for Christ’s cause, and called 
the Society he founded militia Christi,” and that in St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s conception of the state, as in that of Machiavelli, we find 
“the primacy of politics over morals”! 


A Popular History of the Reformation, by Philip Hughes (Hollis and 
‘Carter 21s). 

Bg is an excellent short account of the Reformation. By an 

impartial and sympathetic approach towards all parties, and 
considerable historical imagination, Mgr. Hughes has gone a long 
way towards bringing this dramatic period to life. The portrait of the 
enigmatic figure of Luther is balanced and understanding, though the 
description of him as, in his Augustinian days, a “pious young monk,” 
is probably too generous and is hard to reconcile with some of the 
evidence cited. The delineation of Erasmus, or at least of his influence, 


is perhaps too uniformly laudatory, and the general account of medieval 
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Christianity could with advantage have distinguished sharply between 
the earlier period and the gradual collapse which set in about 1350 
owing to such causes as the economic decline, the fall of the birth rate 
and, above all, the Black Death. The rather sweeping condemnation 
of medieval preaching, too, requires modification in the light of the 
recent important researches of Dr. Owst and Mr. W. E. Pantin. In 
general, however, the weaknesses, and abuses, of the medieval ecclesi- 
astical system are presented clearly and with admirable candour, and 
the main story of he Reformation itself (notably the sections on Tetzel, 
the Confession of Augsburg and events in England) is told with 
compressed and graphic accuracy. 
The Life d Man with God, by T. Verner Moore (Harcourt Brace 
$3.95). 
Te AUTHOR has been a priest for over fifty-four years and since 
1947 a Carthusian in the Charterhouse near Burgos. He was for 
long Head of the Department of Psychology and Psychiatry and 
Director of Child Guidance Centre at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. He studied philosophy at Leipzig and 
medicine at Georgetown University and Munich, and has published 
many books—this one, by special permission, since as he says, 
publishing books is not within the normal occupations of Carthusians. 
He has wished to discover for himself, and display to us, what 


the religious life may mean nowadays, especially in the United States. 
To this end he addressed a very long questionnaire to a variety of lay 
people, priests and religious, hoping, moreover, that his findin 

might encourage his to rise above the “average” and to me 4 
perhaps, a very high degree of virtue and of prayer. He shows that he 
is no mere theorist, by quoting constantly from the answers he received, 
and these, — are the more interesting according as they come 


from uneducated people living in the world. Thus Fr. Moore has 
written an original book because, while mapping out the classical 
path to a mystical union between the soul and God, he illustrates 
it by “cases” drawn from the answers he received. We confess to 
remaining doubtful. To how many, in the several walks of life, was 
the questionnaire sent? How many did not answer, or answered 
inadequately the questions to which a Yes or No was required? 
The letters are addressed to “Christians only outwardly”; people of 
moderate, intermittent or sustained piety; or of relative perfection— 
seven questions in all: “In which of these degrees can you place your- 
self now?. . .. Which was the lowest degree you ever were in? Which 
was the highest?” Thirty questions follow relating to the more mystical 
life as aa e.g., “5. Do you believe in your inmost heart that you 
are lower and viler than all?” “20. Have you experienced any imaginal 
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or other consciousness of the presence of Christ or Our Lady . . . or 
seen them as it were right before you as sensory objects?” Many 
questions concern the “spiritual marriage,” of which Fr. Moore 
seems to have met with no examples. Answers to many of the questions 


would, for some, imply a self-consciousness and self-dissection that 


would be unhealthy. Few can, like St. Teresa, be the recipient of — 
graces and analyse them. Even she said that often after some sublime 
visitation it was for her “‘as though it had never been.” Clearly memory 
may register some sort of ogy” as having happened, but in no 
way reproduce it imaginatively. St. John of the Cross seems to have 
wished us to set altogether aside any such experience—if bad, we shall 
have rejected it; if good, it will have done its work anyhow: at best 
it will remain my experience, and only the valuable element in it will 
have been God’s action which I cannot analyse, for I am not He. We 
feel as though Fr. Moore, immensely practised as he is in observed 
mental states, may not have distinguished radically enough between 
the gift of God and the human interpretation in thought, imagination, 
or word, provided by the recipient. 


The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect in English Translation: Translation, 
Introduction and Notes by Theodor H. Gaster (Secker and War- 
burg Ios 6d). 

R. GASTER remarks that, like the Dead Sea caves themselves, the 
| Aiea that has been raging around their contents is dark 
and hot. Together with his publishers, he has performed an important 
service in making available to the public in a readable and apparently 
accurate translation the highly interesting text of the famous scrolls. 
The general introduction, as well as the special introductions to the 
various documents so spectacularly discovered ten years ago by a 
Bedouin shepherd boy (the Zadokite Document is forty years earlier) 
are generally judicious and informative. While it is clear that the 
scriptures é this ascetic “Protestant” Jewish sect go no way towards 
impugning the originality of Christianity, it appears that they throw 
valuable light on the context and background of Our Lord’s life and 
of the New Testament. Dr. Gaster shows that the Teacher of Right- 
eousness is in no sense a prototype of Jesus, if only because the several 
references to him apparently refer, not to the same person, but to 
successive holders of an office. The affinities, however, of the scrolls to 
the New Testament in occasional phraseology and imagery are of 
considerable interest. These documents give a fascinating picture of 
the organisation and discipline of this group of élite seeking perfection 
through the exact observance of the Law of Moses and imbued 
with ideas of an apocalyptic eschatology. All the principal scrolls of 
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Qumran that are decipherable are here translated; Dr. Gaster believes 
(with reserve) that they were composed at various dates between 
about 170B.c. and 68A.D., when they were probably hidden as 
Vespasian’s legions marched up the road from Caesarea. 


Freud, Psychoanalysis, Catholicism, by Peter J. R. Dempsey O.F.M. Cap. 
(Mercier Press 15s). 


F’. DEMPSEY’ S BOOK will be of great help to those for whom he has 
written it—for “Catholic students of psychology,” for “the non- 
Catholic practitioner interested in the Catholic view” and for “the edu- 
cated layman interested in contemporary problems.” Freud’s main views 
are expounded with sympathy. Even his views on religion, though 
rejected where they are clearly wrong, are given more kindly attention 
than is general; “It may be well to observe that a number of the argu- 
ments for religion rejected by Freud as inadequate would also be 
rejected by a Catholic theologian.” Of special interest, perhaps, to 
those who seek points of comparison between Freudian theory and 
Catholic teaching, are brief remarks on Freud’s views on marriage, on 
the possible connection between Aggression and the scholastic Irascible 
appetite, on the application of the concept of analogy to a theory of 
drive, on the connection between the Super-Ego and conscience. The 
last section of the book deals with psychology and literature. More use 
is made here of Aristotle than of Freud because, it is implied, on art and 
its source in the human psyche, modern psychology has not merely 
done nothing to refute Aristotle but has confirmed and continued his 
fundamental ideas. As this section is headed “Application,” some may 
not unnaturally expect a discussion of concrete human problems in the 
light of psychological principles and mechanisms. But, since Freud’s 
time, it is really hard to think of any subject which is safe from Psycho- 
logy. And literary criticism, the author suggests, can hardly do without 
it. Nor is it surprising in a book on Freud to find mentioned and 
unified such diverse topics as the advantages of artistic inspiration, 
toilet training and its effect upon character, the nature of human 
liberty and the essence-existence distinction ! 


Words and Images: A Study in Theological Discourse, by E. L. Mascall 
(Longmans 12s 6d). 


Ait WHO ARE INTERESTED, even in a non-specialist way, in 
philosophy and natural theology, but especially the busy and the 


poor, should hail Dr. Mascall’s latest book with gratitude. For his 
exposition is so marked by lucidity and brevity that his book makes but 
slight demands on the reader’s time or pocket. These six essays will put 
the reader abreast of recent developments in the philosophico-theolo- 
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gical dialogue that has been raging so politely for the last twenty 
years. The _ al view points are neatly summarised, and Professor 
A. G. N. Flew’s famous parable of the Gardener, as well as Mr. B. G. 
Mitchell’s about the Stranger who described himself as the commander 
of the resistance, are quoted and put in their logical place. A brief 
critique of Professor A. J. Ayer makes that widely revered pontiff of 
irreligion look a little shallow. The most interesting and important 
chapter is that entitled “Two Ideals of Knowledge,” in which Dr. 
Mascall challenges the Cartesian criterion of knowledge and argues 
that experience implies the existence of a trans-sensible knowledge that 
is nearer to a contemplative penetration in depth than to Descartes’ 
clear and distinct ideas. 


Newman: Prose and Poetry, selected by Geoffrey Tillotson (Rupert 
Hart-Davies 30s). 
T 1S Professor Tillotson’s merit that though himself interested in 
Newman as a writer, he recognises the insufficiency of the merely 
literary approach. Eschewing a mere catena of “Beauties of Newman, ” 
Mr. Tillotson takes the opportunity to give us as much as he can whole 
and entire of his author. Only a philosopher or a theologian would 
presume to present the Grammar of Assent or the Essay on Development 
in their fullness or in adequate extract, and Mr. Tillotson avoids them, 
selecting instead the po os (second edition), Discourses on Universit 
Education (1852 version) and Loss and Gain complete, together wi 
four sermons, quite enough of the poems, a few letters and the lively 
Tamworth Reading Room (there is a printing error on p. 103, l. 15). 
What a fresh, witty, amusing as well as discerning novel is Loss and 
Gain!|—one remembers highlights like the Evangelical tea-party, and 
pn such as: “ “There was old Dr. Troughton of Nun’s Hall, 
e carried his snuff loose in his pocket; and old Mrs. Vice-Princip 
Daffy used to lay a train along her arm, and fire it with her nose.’ ” 


Crucial Problems of Modern Philosophy, by D. J. B. Hawkins (Sheed 
and Ward 1os 6d). 


NEW BOOK by Canon Hawkins is always an event, and this one 
A: as brief, as lucid and as modestly priced as its predecessors. 
It is also as profound and as enlightening. In the first of its four sections 
Dr. Hawkins beats again over the ground previously covered in his 
Criticism of Experience, and finds that the trouble with English empiri- 
cists is that they were not empirical enough. He argues that a careful 
examination of experience kon that, while the primary sensible 
qualities are affections of the sentient subject, sensation, particularly 
touch, is accompanied by a perception of the external world. At 
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least for the senses other than touch, this position requires, perhaps, 
a rather fuller discussion than Dr. Hawkins has yet given us. In the 
chapter on Descartes, the historical, or human, quarry proves a little 
elusive, but the chase is none the less rewarding and includes several 
kills. Apropos of Kant, Dr. Hawkins shows that the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic propositions is a blurred one, and this suggests 
the possibility of a philosaphical analysis that is not merely linguistic. 
Simultaneously with Dr. Mascall, he draws a distinction between clarity 
and certainty, which may prove to be the spearhead of the long-sought 
break-through. The chapters on Wittgenstein and existentialism are 
no less valuable and interesting. 


The Golden Gospels of Echternach. Text based on the German of Dr. 
Peter Metz (Thames and Hudson £6 6s od). 


_— EXTREME BEAUTY of this almost unique book should make it 
a treasured possession in any library, The Codex Aureus Epterna- 
censis was the product of the period of Otto, crowned Emperor in 
962, and of Emperor Henry III, who died in 1056. It survived the 
ignorance of the Enlightenment and the brutality of Napoleonic 
secularisations, and only in 1955 was it saved for Germany by a general 
and generous appreciation of its value. There are thirteen plates in 
colour and gold and ninety-six in monochrome; some of the little 
scenes of the Life of Christ are in both, and are of an amazing vivacity— 
with touches of realism (the Apostles’ oars under water); the cover was 
of ivory, gold and jewelry. But apart even from the magnificence of 
the sd et how admirable is the Introduction, which in a short 
space explains as perfectly as anything we have read the “climate” of 

e age which gave birth to this Codex, its sense of the supernatural 
harmony of all things in Christ, and therefore the sanctification of 
colour, lohe, form, and the justification of that rich symbolism which 
is evident in every part of the work done by these Luxemburg Bene- 
dictines nearly a thousand years ago. 


Early Bible Illustrations, a short study based on some fifteenth and early 
sixteenth-century printed texts, by James Strachan (Cambridge 
University Press 18s 6d). 

NE WOULD HAVE THOUGHT the Victorian boom in Bible 
ne would have called for this book eighty years ago. Yet 
although Holbein and Cranach and even Diirer are among those who 
drew for the great Bible publishers of Reformation times, nobody seems 
to have made an English study of Bible illustrations till Mr. Strachan 
began by accident in 1950. There has been a mild detective-story 
quality about his work, seen best perhaps in his tracking the unintel- 
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ligible “‘mundum Latinos” pictures of Henry VIII’s Great Bible back 
to the perfectly lucid diagrams of Nicholas of Lyra. We sometimes 
forget that Bible illustration was in fact the beginning of printing, 
oan that the first printed books were collections of woodcuts of 
Biblical scenes. Mr. Strachan, who tells us he is a retired Inspector of 
Schools, with no expert knowledge of Bible lore, has succeeded as 
an amateur in a field which none of our professional scripture scholars 
seems to have entered. He cannot claim to have “filled a long-felt 
want,” since nobody seems to have felt the want, but he has certainly 
filled a long-unnoticed gap. 


Once to Sinai, by H. F. M. Prescott (Eyre and Spottiswoode 30s). 


yi DOMINICAN FRIAR, Felix Fabri, went for the second 
time to the Holy Land in 1483, but this time prolonged his pil- 
grimage to Mount Sinai and wrote a diary of his experiences in the 
first part of his Evagatorium. Miss Prescott uses this as the basis for the 
ap book, as she already had in her Jerusalem Journey, which relates 

is previous journey in 1480. The actual journey through the desert to 
St. Katherine’s tomb occupies only a third of the book; the return 
journey via Cairo, Alexandria, Venice and home to Ulm is even 
more brilliantly related—for Miss Prescott expands Fabri’s document, 
vivacious though it be, with her immense knowledge of the period. 
So varied are the pilgrims’ adventures that we cannot even summarise 
them. Perhaps we feel that Miss Prescott is looking on with affectionate 
amusement, or tolerantly, at the people she describes, without being 
inside them as completely as she seemed to be in The Man on a Donkey, 
and we wish she had not ended with the vision of the Church “turning 
its back on the whole scholastic philosophy” and reverting to a “primi- 
tive simplicity of belief.” We had not expected this naiveté from her. 


Stonyhurst Scripture Manuals: The Gospel According to St. Luke, with 

an Introduction and Commentary by C. C. Martindale SJ. 
ngmans 8s). 

‘The Gospel According to St. John, with an Introduction and Commentary 
by C. C. Martindale S.J. (Longmans 7s). 

io PRIMARILY for the benefit of schools, the Stonyhurst 
Scripture Manuals will be found stimulating companions to the 

Gospels for any group of students. Admirably produced and printed, 

these volumes, comprising about 200 pages ae produce on the eye 

an exceptionally pleasing and clean impression. Both volumes have 

(the same) four useful maps and plans. The Douay Version is used, 

since that is the text set for Catholic candidates in the G.C.E., but the 

editor’s admirable notes draw attention to the precise implications or 
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shade of meaning of the original Greek where these are not fully 
brought out by the Douay. At the head of each section references to 
pen passages in the other Gospels are given. The editor has chosen, 
seabiiy sabihe, to restrict the scope of his Introductions, judging 
that teachers will prefer to give notes themselves on the general 
characteristics of the several Gospels. It is in the full and interesting 
notes that Fr. Martindale’s brilliance as a Greek scholar and his long 
meditation on the Gospels find their best expression. There has always 
been an immediacy—something fresh and first-hand—about his 
writing; one might say that he has always been an existentialist in his 
feeling for the concrete, his love and understanding of the particular 
moment. In these notes, as simple and workmanlike as they are 
learned, he strains to catch “the echoes of a timeless voice . . . the 
brittle glory,” and distils, for boys and girls, the richness of the Word 
of God. In the Luke volume, learn (p. xvi) should read teach, and the 
punctuation needs correction in the text of 23, 50-51, and the notes 
on p. 196. 


The Last Crusader, by Louis de Wohl (Gollancz 16s). 


a ceaselessly widen and deepen our view of the past; 
but while writers like Mgr. Philip Hughes and Belloc have done 
so much to correct our po og of England in the times of the 
religious revolution, few, perhaps, have troubled to do the same for 
the Spain of those days, least of all through the medium of the novel. 
Mr. i Wohl’s historical knowledge is great, his insight into human 
nature is keen, and he has that spiritual sense which is necessary and 
usually lacking. He follows the career of the boy who became Don 
John of Austria as far as Lepanto. You have all the sober ificence 
of the Court, the intrigues, the special Spanish mysticism of the friaries 
—St. Ignatius and St. John of the Cross had died so recently when 
John had a conversation with Fray Juan de Calahorra in which the 
caustic humour (no less specially Spanish) of the cloister is enchantingly 
indicated. We are given glimpses too of the Mohammedan mentality, 
at its best and worst; at the one extreme we meet the pitiful and 
horrible Prince Carlos, at the other, St. Pius V to whom it was un- 
thinkable that there should not be war. Nothing of the horror of war 
is here abated, but so little is the author diverted from his subject that 
he does not even remind us of the savagery of a Drake or the massacres 
of Morgan. Not for us to plume ourselves on English virtues; we are 
helped - this book, as by none other, to understand and humbly 
envy the profound faith that underlay, and still is so strong, under the 
very sins of Spain. 
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